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- BUILDING A PROFESSION OF EDUCATION 
THROUGH IMPROVED TEACHER 
PREPARATION’ 


By President H. A. BROWN 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Every teacher in America would find it 
desirable to belong to a calling which has 
attained the rating of a profession and has 
become such in fact. There would be obvi- 
ous advantages. The teacher’s economic 
status would be greatly improved. Tenure 
would undoubtedly be more definite and 
certain. Working conditions would be 
better. These and many other advantages 
follow inevitably when any branch of hu- 
man activity is raised to the level of what 
is known to-day as a profession. These 
things, however, are largely personal to the 
teacher himself and are not the greatest 
benefits which would result from raising 
education to that position. The greatest 
gain would lie in the larger service which 
could be rendered to those whom the pub- 
lie school serves. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable that education should go forward 
and take its place among the recognized 
professions. 

Education to-day falls far short of hav- 
ing arrived at that desirable status. ) The 
great majority of teachers, especially those 
in the elementary and rural schools, do not 
possess a generous liberal education and a 


1 Address delivered before the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ League, October 25, 1930. 





sound professional training which com- 
pares favorably with that of other profes- 
sions of equal importance to society. The 
economic status of teachers is not what it 
ought to be. It is true that salaries of 
elementary school teachers have increased 
substantially f but those of rural school 
teachers have only a little more than held 
their own. ) Salaries on the whole are not 
commensurate with the investment which 
teachers make and ought to make to pre- 
pare for so important a field of service as 
that in which they are engaged. The 
tenure accorded to teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers is not now satisfactory. 
Teachers and superintendents are often 
dismissed from their positions for trivial 
reasons. It is seldom that a superinten- 
dent devotes his entire life to service in one 
community as does a doctor or a lawyer. 
In many states provisions for retirement 
have not yet been effected on a basis that 
squares with the importance of education 
as a factor in modern society. In general 
the status of teachers falls short of the 
attainment of those fundamental charac- 
teristics which distinguish a profession. 

A survey of the situation, as it exists 
to-day throughout the country, however, 
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reveals facts which suggest a hopeful view 
of the future in these respects, in spite of 
these statements. I should like to mention 
five of these facts, which are typical of 
many which might be cited. 

(1) There are many evidences at the 
present time of deep interest in the pro- 
This 
interest was never manifest to a greater 
There is 


fessional preparation of teachers. 
degree at any time in the past. 
much eriticism of teacher-training institu- 
tions, much of it uninformed and unintel- 
ligent, but some of it significant and valu- 
Within the institutions for prepara- 
tion of teachers there is great activity, in 


able. 


reconstructing curricula, setting up higher 
scholastic requirements, reshaping profes- 
sional courses in the light of new materials 
recently made available as the outcome of 
research, the part of faculties 
themselves, in securing advanced training 
in the leading graduate schools of the 


and, on 


country. 
Students of education have come to 
realize clearly the part that effective 


preparation of teachers plays in the im- 
provement of the public schools. It is 
conceded that the progress and develop- 
ment of the publie school system of the 
country is inseparably bound up with the 
progress in the preparation of teachers. 
It is possible to legislate new subjects into 
the public schools and to create new de- 
partments in school systems, but if well- 
prepared teachers are not available, fail- 
ure will be the inevitable result. A 
nation-wide system of junior high schools 
may be established, but if trained teachers 
are not available who understand the 


objectives and the methods of this new 
organization, it will fail to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was established. Re- 
search may illuminate the processes by 
which children most effectively learn to 
read, but if there are not teachers skilled 
in these new techniques, reading will be no 
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better taught as a result of the greater in- 
sight into the processes by which reading 
ability is acquired. In a word, the educa- 
tional world has come to a realization of 
the future educational 
development upon teacher preparation as 
It has become clear that 


dependence of 


its basie factor. 
a profession of education can be built in 
this country, but that it must 
through the instrumentality of the teacher- 


come 


preparation institutions. 

(2) The recent development of a body 
of scientific information as a basis for the 
practice of teaching has done more than 
any other single factor to lift education 
out of the ranks of a mere mechanical voca- 
tion, to elevate it to a profession, and to 
provide instructional materials for the 
technological courses in teachers colleges 
which are comparable to the materials used 
in the professional schools of the older pro- 
fessions, such as engineering schools and 
law schools. ‘‘Scientifie facts about school 
practices and results, secured through the 
use of historical, statistical and experi- 
mental methods, can be put into a form 
which is as specific and exact as the pro- 
fessional information given in schools of 
medicine or engineering,’”? is the state- 
ment which has come from one of the lead- 
ing colleges of education in the United 
States. The acceptance of this declara- 
tion marks a milestone in the development 
of education toward a profession. The 
continuation of research and the applica- 
tion of the data thus secured to an im- 
proved and scientific procedure in teaching 
and administration is destined to hasten 
development toward a practice of educa- 
tion which will be on the level of a pro- 
fession. 

(3) There are educational journals of a 
high type for disseminating information 

2 Annual Register of the University of Chicago, 
1928-1929, section entitled, ‘‘The School of Edu- 
eation,’’ p. 329. 
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and reporting and interpreting the results 
of research. 

(4) The professional organizations of 
teachers, principals, superintendents and 
other practitioners compare favorably with 
those of other professions. 

(5) There are men and women with 
high qualifications and training who are 
devoting themselves to research and pro- 
ducing results which in any profession 
would be regarded as of the highest value. 
The technique of research in education has 
developed to a high point of efficiency. 

These statements all point toward the 
rise of education to a profession, at a date 
which seems to be not too far distant. 

There are conditions, however, which do 
not appear so favorable to progress and 
which are likely to retard development and 
effectively circumscribe the service which 
education might otherwise render to 
society. There are conditions which are 
likely to cause education to linger for a 
long period upon a somewhat low level. 

If these hindrances can be removed, 
there appear to be no obstacles in the way 
of a rapid development of education along 
the path of progress to a profession which 
in time will rank in potential and actual 
service with the older professions. What 
are these facts which suggest delay and 
which loom as obstructions to progress? 
In what way do they impede or restrain or 
retard educational progress? In what 
manner or by what means ean these bar- 
riers to progress be removed ? 

There are two facts which stand as effec- 
tive barriers to any immediate large devel- 
opment of education as a profession. This 
is not to say that progress can not, and will 
not, be made. It is to declare, however, 
that any genuinely important advance- 
ment in a large way is seriously checked, 
delayed, and in a measure blocked by the 
presence of these facts. 

First, certification requirements for life 
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permission to practice in tLe field of educa- 
tion are too low for any branch of human 
endeavor which hopes to place itself upon 
the level of a profession. The entrance 
requirements to practice for approximately 
three fourths of the teachers in one great 
state with which I am familiar contem- 
plate only one or two years of professional 
training on a college level. Similar condi- 
tions prevail in many other states. Under 
these conditions the rank and file of these 
teachers can be only immature, transient, 
unskilled and ineffective. Public educa- 
tion can never reach a very high level as 
long as this condition remains. 

The second factor is closely linked to the 
first. The professional schools of educa- 
tion are bound to be retarded in their 
development and remain upon a low level 
as long as the legal requirements for ad- 
mission to this profession remain so low. 

There is an obvious conclusion from 
these facts. If history teaches anything 
at all, it demonstrates clearly that the pro- 
fessional schools for training the prac- 
titioners of any profession are fundamen- 
tally the key to the advancement and 
progress of that profession. No profession 
ean advance very far beyond the level of 
the professional schools of the profession. 
These schools in turn can never advance 
far beyond the legal requirements for cer- 
tification to practice. This combination of 
facts presents a salient obstacle to educa- 
tional progress in this country and is 
bound to retard the development of educa- 
tion into a profession. 

Since it is clear that teacher preparation 
is the basic factor in building a profession 
of education and the key to all educational 
progress, those who are responsible for the 
administration of institutions of teacher 
training realize a grave responsibility in 
this situation and are keenly conscious of 
problems of serious import. The perti- 
nent question at this moment seems to be: 


-* 
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What action and what policies in the field 
of teacher preparation are best calculated 
to promote and realize the ends now in 
view? 

The professional school of education is 
the institution known as the state normal 
school or the state teachers college. This 
institution has had an interesting past. 
In recent history it has emerged from a 
school of secondary grade. The state nor- 
mal school of the past decade in nearly all 
states has now become a state teachers col- 
lege, with the right to offer professional 
curricula four years in length leading to a 
standard bachelor’s degree. 

Every profession early in its history 
found it necessary to provide professional 
schools of college and graduate school level 
for the preparation of the practitioners of 
that profession. The necessity for devel- 
oping such professional schools for educa- 
tion was early recognized, both in foreign 
countries and in America. In the early 
eighties New York State granted state aid 
to the academies for the preparation of 
teachers. This training became formally 
established in the academies and the idea 
spread to the South and West. Through- 
out this early period in which teacher 
preparation was dominated by the acad- 
emy, this institution was the chief source 
of trained teachers, who were trained only 
in the sense that they had taken somewhat 
advanced academic courses in the subjects 
which they were required to teach. 

An agitation began early for the estab- 
lishment of separate schools for the dis- 
tinct and exclusive purpose of the prepara- 
tion of teachers. These early crusaders 
who had the vision of distinct professional 
schools for teachers also saw clearly that, 
if general education was to be extended to 
the population at large, it could be done 
most successfully on the basis of a body of 
teachers trained under public control at 
state expense. Dominated by this idea, 
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they carried on a persistent and arduous 
campaign for the establishment of state 
normal schools for the exclusive purpose of 
preparing teachers. Charles Brooks, who 
was prominent in the establishment of the 
first state normal school in Massachusetts, 
spent a large part of three years traveling 
over the state of Massachusetts with horse 
and carriage at his own expense, explain- 
ing to the people the need for the estab- 
lishment of such schools. Out of this 
early movement in Massachusetts came 
the establishment of the great system of 
state normal schools in the United States, 
which have now become state teachers col- 
leges in most states. 

What now shall be the status of these 
new institutions of higher education which 
have arisen in the last two decades? 
What shall be their relationship to the 
older institutions in the same field? What 
effect will they have upon public educa- 
tion in this country? 

In the first place, since the professional 
schools of any profession are the key to the 
advancement of that profession, these pro- 
fessional schools of education are of the 
utmost importance to teachers and school 
administrators. In the second place, these 
colleges must depend upon the members of 
this profession for a kind of support, with- 
out which they can not go forward to their 
ultimate goal of large service to the mem- 
bers of the profession and to the public. 

One fact upon which I want to place 
great stress at this point is that the re- 
markable progress in professional educa- 
tion which has taken place in the case of 
medical schools, in the last twenty years, 
was achieved through a vigorous promo- 
tion of high standards by the members of 
the medical profession itself. It was not 
a response to pressure from the outside. 
The profession of medicine does not to-day 
serve humanity with highly trained physi- 
cians because of an insistent public de- 
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mand, but by reason, for the greater part, 
of strong, courageous leadership found 
within the profession itself. 

The profession of education is about 
where medicine was twenty or more years 
ago. Real professional training on the 
part of the rank and file of the practition- 
ers of education is conspicuous by its 
absence. There needs to be, then, a vigor- 
ous rallying of teachers and school admin- 
istrators in the direction of support of a 
reorganization, extension and advancement 
of standards to a new and higher level on 
the part of teachers colleges. Concurrent 
with this there needs to be a far higher 
standard set for admission to teaching. 
This is fundamental to further advance- 
ment of education to a profession. 

The question now remains: What form 
shall this reorganization and advancement 
to a higher level take? What are the 
immediate needs? What can teachers do? 

In one particular, teachers colleges 
might at the present time take a forward 
step which would be of far-reaching impor- 
tance in placing the practice of education 
upon a higher plane. One plank in 
America’s educational program provides 
that for every elementary school classroom 
there shall be a teacher with a minimum 
academic and professional education of 
two years beyond high-school graduation. 
I believe that the time has come when this 
standard may be considerably advanced. 

There is a tendency in this country in 
this very direction which has already 
gained some momentum. This will do 
more than anything that has yet been 
accomplished to strengthen public educa- 
tion at the very point at which it most 
needs to be fortified. I refer to an im- 
provement in elementary education, accom- 
plished by a longer and a better training 
of elementary school teachers.* The weak- 

8 For an exceptionally strong argument in sup- 


port of longer training for elementary school 
teachers, see B. R. Buckingham, ‘‘The Training 
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est part of the plan for preparing teachers 
to-day in most states is that of the prep- 
aration of teachers for the elementary 
school, which includes both urban and 
rural schools. The point in this weak plan 
at which the greatest failure occurs lies in 
the preparation of teachers for one-room 
elementary schools, which are located 
almost exclusively in rural territory. Ina 
good many teachers colleges throughout 
the country there is a very superficial one- 
year system of preparation for teachers, 
who are legally certificated to teach for an 
indefinite period. Something like one 
third of the teachers in one great and 
wealthy state with which I am familiar are 
in one-room elementary schools, in which 
graduates of this one-year system are 
accepted. In these schools are boys and 
girls of all ages, from kindergarten to the 
first and second years of the junior high 
school. Under this system, these pupils 
have inflicted upon them by the state a 
great injustice. A boy who happens to be 
born in one of the rural districts will have 
for a teacher in the upper grades one of 
these superficially prepared persons, who 
lacks almost every quality which a trained 
teacher should possess, except perhaps a 
sincere interest in her work and an enthu- 
siasm for it. If the same boy happens to 
be born in any one of several neighboring 
small cities, he will have, in these same 
years of his school life, the opportunity to 
attend a well-equipped junior high school 
with a teacher who has had four years of 
training. Such a dual system is not only 
an injustice to children who happen to be 
born under the more unfavorable circum- 
stances which prevail in the rural commu- 
nities, but it fails utterly to grant that 
equality of opportunity upon which Amer- 
ica prides itself. 

of Teachers of Arithmetic,’’ Chapter VI, Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 


Study of Education, Report of the Society’s Com- 
mittee on Arithmetic, pp. 319-321. 
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Never will this nation be able to boast of 
a great educational system as long as this 
dual standard prevails in great and 
wealthy states. Never will education take 
rank among the great professions as long 
as such a low standard of preparation ex- 
ists for any part of the practitioners of 
that profession. A doctor who treats 
patients in the rural areas must have the 
same license to practice as is required of 
the doctor who practices in the most 
thickly populated and wealthy areas of the 
metropolitan districts. I conceive this to 
be the greatest weakness to-day in our edu- 
cational system and in our plan for pre- 
paring teachers. 

Preparation of teachers for city grades 
below the high school is only a little better. 
Their preparation is superficial to an ex- 
treme degree and must remain so as long 
as two years is the accepted period of 
preparation. A sound educational policy 
demands, as Buckingham so well puts it, 
that ‘‘There should be no high and no low 
in the publie schools. To teach the fourth 
grade should be on a par with the teaching 
of high-school seniors in dignity, in train- 
ing required, and in salary received.’”* 

These facts strongly suggest the desir- 
ability of the establishment of four-year 
curricula for all teachers, including teach- 
ers in the elementary school. Under the 
present conditions of over-production of 
teachers, with a surplus of persons legally 
qualified to teach in nearly every state, 
eurricula for elementary teachers other 
than rural could be put on a minimum 
basis of three years at once and extended 
to four years in at least six years. Cur- 
ricula for teachers of one-room rural 
schools could be extended to two years in 
most states in the very near future and to 
three years in some states. The ability of 

4B. R. Buckingham, ‘‘Research in Teacher 
Supply and Demand,’’ Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, xv, No. 4, April, 1929, p. 
261. 
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teacher-training institutions to supply 
enough teachers to meet the requirements 
must always be kept in mind, but the evi- 
dence indicates that these extensions of 
curricula are possible under present condi- 
Why not? There are hundreds of 
teachers colleges in this country which can 
supply a sufficient number of teachers for 
every vacancy even on this advanced level 
of training. Careful selection of candi- 
dates for admission to teachers colleges is 
also possible under present conditions. 

At this point I want to show by a spe- 
cific example the beneficial effects of the 
broader training that has resulted from 
the lengthening of curricula in one par- 
ticular field. The former two-year cur- 
riculum in vocational education for pre- 
paring teachers of shopwork for junior 
high schools, senior high schools and voca- 
tional schools, which was offered a few 


tions. 


years ago in a certain state teachers col- 
lege, consisted almost wholly of courses in 
shopwork and drawing, together with 
methods courses in manual arts and some 
practice teaching. There was no escape 
from this kind of a curriculum with only 
two years in which to prepare a teacher. 
Now with a four-year curriculum, which 
was introduced a few years ago and made 
mandatory, there are courses in English 
literature, political science, economics, 
sociology, industrial history, mathematics 
and science, as well as strong courses in 
educational psychology, secondary educa- 
tion, technique of teaching shop subjects, 
principles of vocational education, educa- 
tional and vocational counseling and 
guidance, together with practice teaching 
in all the shops in the elementary schools, 
junior high schools, the senior high school 
and the vocational school in the city in 
which the teachers college is located. The 
present curriculum produces technical 
skill in one or more fields of shopwork, 
some degree of liberal education, a ground- 
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ing in the philosophy of education, train- 
ing in the sciences basic to a professional 
understanding of the practice of teaching, 
ability in handling the materials of in- 
struction and skill in the technique of 
teaching, acquired both through a study of 
the theory of teaching and by practice in 
teaching for an entire year in the actual 
shops of a good school system. The result 
is a teacher who more nearly approaches 
the ideal of being both liberally educated 
and professionally trained. 

Curricula for elementary teachers could 
not be extended a decade ago, for, even 
with only one and two years of training 
required, the teacher-preparation institu- 
tions were not able to turn out a sufficient 
number of candidates to fill all the posi- 
tions created by the natural annual turn- 
over of teachers. The adjustment of sup- 
ply and demand did not permit curricula 
requiring more than two years of prepara- 
tion. That situation did not exist in the 
case of high-school teachers and teachers of 
the special subjects. Since a sufficient 
number of teachers to fill the demand in 
these lines could be produced with a mini- 
mum requirement of four years of prep- 
aration, there was no excuse for offering 
anything less than that amount of prep- 
aration, unless the cost of such extension 
of curricula would be prohibitive on the 
part of the state or the cost of such teach- 
ers would be too great for the community 
to bear. This does not appear to have 
happened in the case of the extensions of 
curricula for such teachers. The facts in- 
dicate that the salaries of high-school 
teachers and teachers of the special sub- 
jects have not materially increased, since 
the curricula in these fields were extended 
from two years to four years in the state 
in question, to any degree for which such 
lengthening of curricula is responsible. 
The cost of operating the teachers colleges 
has not increased in any excessive manner 
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in particulars that can be traced to these 
extensions of curricula. 

The time is now at hand when, on ex- 
actly the same reasoning as has been used 
in making extensions of curricula in the 
ease of high-school teachers and teachers of 
the special subjects, it is imperative to 
lengthen the curricula for preparing ele- 
mentary teachers, if the interests of the 
children in the schools are paramount. 
Practically all the children of the entire 
population attend the elementary school 
and a very large number receive there all 
the formal education that they will ever 
have. It seems very just that they should 
be given the best that the states can give 
them since conditions now warrant exten- 
sions of curricula in this field. If a 
greatly improved education can be pro- 
vided for them through an improvement in 
the training of their teachers, without ex- 
cessive additional cost to the state, there 
exists no good reason for not doing what- 
ever can be done to accomplish this end at 
the earliest moment. 

The question that many people will ask 
is, Will not this lengthening of curricula 
reduce the enrolments of the institutions 
which prepare teachers? I believe that no 
harm will be done if that does happen, 
provided that at all times a sufficient enrol- 
ment is maintained to supply the state 
with all the teachers that it needs. Medi- 
eal schools operate with very limited enrol- 
ments, but place the main stress upon 
quality of training. There are many who 
believe that teachers colleges should follow 
the same policy. 

Experience in several states indicates, 
however, that enrolments will not suffer. 
It was freely predicted in one state, when 
two-year curricula for high-school teachers 
were abandoned and replaced with three- 
year curricula, that for a decade the enrol- 
ments in these longer curricula would be 
negligible. Such was not the case. The 
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three-year curricula immediately filled 
with even larger numbers of students than 
had taken the shorter curricula. Again 
the same predictions were made when 
three-year curricula were abandoned in 
favor of four-year curricula. It was said 
that if students were required to spend 
four years in preparation, they would go 
to private colleges and to universities. 
Such has not been the case. Since four- 
year curricula for preparing high-school 
teachers have been in force, the entering 
classes have been larger than they were in 
the three-year curricula. 

The idea underlying the founding of 
state normal schools in this country was 
that they should offer preparation for 
every kind of service expected of public- 
school teachers. Those pioneers who 
founded the state normal school, however, 
did not vision the great development 
which was destined to take place in this 
country in public education. There was at 
that time no system of free public high 
Secondary school training was 
given in private academies and these insti- 
tutions were not a part of the public school 
system. The great extension of public 
school training to inelude physical and 
health education, manual and industrial 
arts, home economics, music, art, and simi- 
lar enlargements of opportunity which the 
children of this generation enjoy had not 
yet taken place. 

One problem, therefore, which con- 
fronted most states in the development of 
their teacher-preparation institutions into 
teachers colleges appeared in the form of 
the question of whether these teachers 
colleges should confine themselves to pre- 
paring teachers for rural and elementary 
schools or whether their training should 
embrace the whole field of public educa- 
tion, including the secondary school. In 
nearly all the states teachers colleges are 
now committed to the idea of preparing 


schools. 
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teachers for secondary schools and for the 
so-called special subjects as well as for 
elementary schools. 

There are those who look forward into 
the future, visioning education as a pro- 
fession, who see clearly that it can become 
such in the best manner only by the devel- 
opment of very high-grade professional 
schools in which all kinds of teachers shal! 
receive their training. Medicine became 
the profession which it is very largely 
through the establishment and develop- 
ment of such professional schools devoted 
wholly to the preparation of physicians 
and surgeons and which were also the 
exclusive institutions for this preparation. 
To-day, only an institution or a distinct 
and separate unit of a university, fully 
equipped with staff and clinical facilities, 
is recognized by the medical profession, or 
can even exist under present-day condi- 
tions. 

Just as the elementary school teacher 
needs a special type of training, in the 
same manner the secondary school teacher 
requires a_ vitalized and_ specialized 
scholarship ; a ready command of a type of 
subject-matter which has been carefully 
chosen especially to stimulate, mold and 
enrich the minds of adolescent boys and 
girls; a humanized personality for effective 
and stimulating contacts with the imma- 
ture personalities of youth in the direction 
of growth toward those human traits that 
are recognized as desirable ; effectiveness in 
life counseling and guidance; and a mas- 
tery of classroom techniques in handling 
the materials of the junior and senior high- 
school eurriculum. This is the distinctive 
function of a college of education, which 
may be a state teachers college, a separate 
unit of a state university or a distinct 
division of an endowed institution. Such 
a unit of a state or endowed college or uni- 
versity must be as autonomous as a medical 
school in such a university and must have 
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complete control of both the technological 
training and the subject-matter prepara- 
tion of the prospective teacher. The en- 
tire unit must be professionalized under its 
own autonomy toward its own distinct pro- 
fessional purpose to as great a degree as 
the best university engineering schools are 
now autonomous and _professionalized 
toward their distinctive function in admin- 
istration, organization and control of the 
materials of instruction. 

This is not to say that every teachers 
college in every state should prepare high- 
school teachers. In states which have a 
considerable number of state normal 
schools or state teachers colleges, it is more 
than likely that some of them should 
specialize in the preparation of elementary 
school teachers and others in the training 
of high-school teachers. The question of 
the teacher-needs of the state should be a 
determining factor. The state may not 
need enough high-school teachers to justify 
eight or ten teachers colleges in offering 
complete programs for secondary school 
teachers. The point is that teachers col- 
leges should not be excluded from the 
preparation of high-school teachers and 
that any institution which desires to pre- 
pare teachers should be required in the 
future to do so under conditions which 
assure real professional training of a kind 
which will meet the requirements of a 
recognized profession. 

Now, two things are implied in training 
for a profession. They both apply to the 
preparation of teachers. The first is the 
liberal education of the practitioner. The 
second is a kind of training in the sciences 
basie to practice which makes of the prac- 
titioner a self-guiding individual in origi- 
nating procedures in practice which con- 
form to scientific principles. There is also 
involved, of course, training in the signifi- 
cant results of research in the field in 
question. The doctor needs to be able to 
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diagnose and prescribe, not in terms of 
rule-of-thumb, but on the basis of an in- 
sight into fundamental processes and prin- 
ciples. The teacher needs this training 
and especially a humanized training which 
will result in wide intellectual interests, 
understanding of human nature, ability to 
make adjustments in social relationships, 
and all those qualities which are the result 
of an insight into human nature and an 
understanding of social sciences. 

An excellent statement® of the need of 
liberal training for elementary school 
teachers has come from the pen of Dean 
C. J. Anderson, of the School of Education 
of the University of Wisconsin, who says: 


A consideration of the educational welfare of 
the children of the state leads one to feel that if 
thorough professional training, broad academic 
background, extended acquaintance with the chief 
fields of learning, greater contact with the life of 
the present and past is of value to teachers of 
high-school pupils, it is equally valuable to teach- 
ers of the elementary grades. We should broaden 
the educational horizon of our elementary teach- 
ers. Children are provided by nature with an 
insatiable curiosity. Fortunate indeed is the 
child who has the opportunity to come into contact 
with a teacher who can satisfy this curiosity. 


While this applies to teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools, it is equally applicable to 
all teachers, and implies a thorough aca- 
demie background for teachers. 

It can not be stated too often that,° 


The best teacher is a widely educated man or 
woman, whose mind and spirit are so well 
equipped that pupils seldom come in vain for en- 
lightenment and inspiration. While educational 
technique is necessary . .. it should not be car- 
ried so far that the teacher becomes a skilful tech- 
nician, but not a source of light. 


5C. J. Anderson, ‘‘The Status of Teachers in 
Wisconsin,’’ Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, p. 61. 

6‘*The Making of Teachers,’’ Antioch Notes, 
Vol. 6, No. 3, October 15, 1928, pp. 6-7, published 
by Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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In European secondary schools ... boys or 
girls of eighteen are commonly two years ahead 
of those in America. To some extent this accel- 
eration results from an almost tragic rigorousness 
and intensity of discipline which we may well 
hesitate to emulate, but largely it is because the 
European secondary teacher is broadly and lib- 
erally educated, and qualified to meet the mind of 
the student in many fields. Knowledge becomes 
an integrated whole, and not a series of unrelated 
exercises accomplished in unrelated courses. 

It may be that European emphasis on the 
classics is a hindrance in this process, that our 
more liberal and modern-minded American pro- 
grams will produce even finer results as they 
achieve the same cultural maturity and as secon- 
dary education attracts more teachers of the same 
fine qualities as in Europe. The excellence of 
European secondary teaching is due to tliis range 
and maturity of personal outlook, growing out of 
the slowly accumulated richness of national cul- 
ture, rather than to formal educational policies. 


It is said of the graduates of one college 
that, ‘‘Their notebooks are not so full of 
pedagogical methods, but they meet the 
inquiring mind of the student with enthu- 
siasm and intelligence over a surprisingly 
wide range.’”’ 

The training which a teacher receives 
should exalt teaching just as medical 
training exalts and dignifies the practice of 
medicine. Curricula for teachers should 
be based on a kind of professionalized 
scholarship pointed toward teaching, just 
as the competent physician’s scholarship is 
professionalized in the direction of his pro- 
fession. This applies to secondary school 
teachers as well as elementary. 

A well-known preacher recently said 
that ‘‘religion must be always getting a 
new day if it is to continue, for religion is 
a thing of life.’’ Can not the same be 
said of education, with even greater cer- 
tainty? The horizon of life during the 
last quarter of a century has been con- 
stantly pushed back until man’s world has 
become greatly enlarged. His basic rela- 
tionships are proportionately extended, 


t Antioch Notes, op. cit., p. 7. 
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which has vitally affected his economic and 
social life. 

The face of the world has been mate- 
rially changed by science and invention. 
Industry has been revolutionized. The 
manager of a suecessful manufacturing 
plant often awakens in the morning to find 
no market for his product. His plant and 
his stock are worthless, for the world has 
outgrown what he was supplying. Medi- 
cal practice has made such progress during 
this period as to make its previous practice 
seem almost like charlatanism. Many 
scientific books written even a decade ago 
are of almost no use in some of the sciences, 
and the twenty-five-year-old book is often 
an anachronism. The engineering feats of 
recent years stagger the imagination. Our 
social and economic dependence has in- 
ereased greatly, due to the fact that inven- 
tion has made neighbors, and to a large 
extent business partners, of what were 
formerly remote countries. International 
relations have become vital not only to the 
importer and the national treasury, but to 
the manufacturer, and through him even 
to the laborer. This great increase in 
social and economic interest calls for 
greater intelligence in the general popula- 
tion. If this country is to be a successful 
experiment politically, it will be because 
the majority of its citizens are intelligent 
on publie problems. The day of the soap- 
box orator is gone. 

I have stated these facts, for the reason 
that they have an important bearing upon 
the problems of education and the prep- 
aration of teachers. It is not possible that 
the field of knowledge should be so greatly 
inereased for the scientist, the economist, 
the doctor and the engineer and that the 
field of required preparation for teachers 
should remain static. The same amount 
and character of education which was con- 
sidered sufficient for teachers a decade ago, 
or even five years ago, is no longer ade- 
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quate, if education is to be a preparation 
for life as it is to-day and will be likely to 
be to-morrow in this country. 

These facts are behind the insistent de- 
mand of educators that the professional 
schools for teachers should be teachers ecol- 
leges. There is a thorough conviction that 
the work given in these colleges should be 
sufficient in quantity and advanced in 
character to such an extent that graduates 
of these schools should possess a broad 
academic background, and an _ intensive 
training of a suitable kind in the special 
subjects which they intend to teach, to- 
gether with a sound basis in psychology, 
biology, economies, government and sociol- 
ogy, for the work of their profession. The 
president of a leading university recently 
declared that the training of the student 
of law is incomplete if it includes only a 
knowledge of decisions, without a corre- 
sponding understanding of their economic 
and political background. If lawyers 
need this background, how much more do 
teachers, who are makers of world citizens, 
need a broad background in psychology, 
biology, economies, politics and other 
sciences appropriate to an understanding 
of the modern world? 

There are recent facts which justify a 
hopeful view of teacher preparation 
throughout the United States. Teachers 
colleges are not the same institutions which 
they were ten years ago. There has been 
an exodus of members of faculties to the 
graduate schools of universities where 
they have pursued advanced studies along 
professional and academic lines. This has 
resulted in a great improvement in the 
preparation of these faculties. After these 
periods of study in university graduate 
schools, these people come back fortified 
with a professional training which quali- 
fies them, with their previous background 
of experience, to render efficient service in 
the preparation of teachers. There is a 
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breadth of scholarship, a_ professional 
power and capability represented in these 
faculties which has never before existed. 
Much more needs to be done but progress 
has begun in this particular. 

The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges has recently set up standards for 
these institutions which go considerably 
beyond anything which has previously ex- 
isted. These standards are now a goal for 
every teachers college in the country. 
Their attainment will give assurance that 
teachers colleges have progressed to a 
somewhat higher point as regards equip- 
ment, curriculum, scholastic requirements 
and training of faculties. Curriculum 
revisions are going on in teachers colleges 
and the program of instruction is rapidly 
being placed considerably in advance of 
that which has prevailed during the past 
decade. A_ professional tone pervades 
what is done in these institutions. The 
teachers college of to-day is a different in- 
stitution from the normal school of yester- 
day. The situation is hopeful, promising, 
and holds a good deal of assurance for the 
future. 

It would be futile to speak as long as I 
have and not offer a constructive program. 
I shall, therefore, conclude by stating 
briefly and somewhat categorically conelu- 
sions which seem to me to offer at least a 
partial solution of the problems which I 
have raised. 

First, the scholastic standards of state 
teachers colleges should be placed on a 
basis which is as high, or even higher, than 
those of the professional schools of the best 
state universities. The highest standards 
known in the field of professional educa- 
tion are desirable in institutions which are 
expected to render the kind of profes- 
sional service demanded of teachers col- 
leges. This statement is made on the 
assumption that public education is of 
sufficient importance to require that teach- 
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ers should be better trained than engi- 
neers, farmers, architects, dietitians, jour- 
nalists, pharmacists, foresters and aviators, 
all of whom and similar people are now 
prepared for their callings by university 
undergraduate professional schools. The 
scholarship requirements of teachers col- 
leges should be such that only students 
with capable minds can go through to a 
professional degree. It should be possible 
for those only to graduate who are thor- 
oughly capable, and who also have charac- 
ter and personality of a high order. 
Selective admission of candidates to 
teacher-training institutions should receive 
serious consideration and plans should be 
developed for making it effective. Not 
everybody has the natural adaptability and 
the intellectual capacity to be a teacher 
under modern conditions. 

Second, there should be a revision of 
certification laws in many states. The re- 
vision itself, however, will be simple in the 
extreme. Certificates to teach, to super- 
vise instruction and to administer educa- 
tional enterprises should be granted only 
by state authority. A license to practice 
in education should have the same high 
standing as a license to practice in medi- 
eine. It should be provided that only a 
temporary license, good for a very limited 
period, should be granted to those who 
complete two-year and three-year cur- 
ricula. <A life certificate to teach should 
be granted, even for the elementary 
grades, only on completion of a four-year 
curriculum and the granting of a profes- 
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sional bachelor’s degree in education by a 
teachers college or a school of education of 
a state university or an institution with an 
equivalent curriculum and_ equivalent 
facilities for the preparation of teachers. 
Within five or six years the minimum 
period of preparation for even temporary 
certification of all elementary school teach- 
ers, other than rural, should be made four 
years. Certification for rural school ser- 
vice should immediately be placed upon a 
basis of two years of training. 

Third, all those who are interested in the 
progress of education to a_ profession 
should unite in securing for the profes- 
sional schools of that profession a policy on 
the part of the states which will favor a 
program of higher standards. Teachers 
colleges are the most important institutions 
in the state for social amelioration. They 
are capable of being a great constructive 
force in modern civilization. As such, 
they deserve hearty support in their pro- 
gram of development of higher standards 
from every member of the profession 
which they serve. 

I believe these things, for I am con- 
vineed that the individual teacher in the 
classroom, daily meeting the children of 
all classes of society, molding their ideas 
and shaping their characters, is without 
exception the greatest influence in Ameri- 
ean life and oceupies a more important 
relationship to human happiness and wel- 
fare and does more to carry forward a 
progressive and beneficial civilization than 
the practitioner of any other profession. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TALKING FILMS IN ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS 
Tue first serious experiment in the use of 
talking films in education is now being made 
in a number of schools on the outskirts of 
London. According to the London Times Edu- 
cational Supplement the idea of the experiment, 


which is being carried out by the Middlesex 
Edueation Committee and the National Union 
of Teachers, is to find out whether talking 
films are likely to be more useful than silent 
pictures for educational purppses; to decide 
what is the best type of educational film, and 
to see how it ean best be introduced into the 
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school curriculum. Fifteen schools of various 
types and grades are being included, and about 
400 children are seeing the films and will be 
tested to see how much they retain of what 
they have been shown and told. 

In all, four programs are being given, each 
consisting of four different films. The pictures 
selected for the schools are an attractive mix- 
ture of travel scenes, natural history and lit- 
erature. For example, one program consists of 
a film showing the scenery and life of Cyprus, 
a picture by which the children are conducted 
by a miner down a pit, a “telescoped” picture 
showing the evolution of a frog from the spawn 
in 12 minutes and a picture of the Poet Laureate 
reciting his poem, “The West Wind.” The 
third program, which has just been arranged, 
includes a film showing various activities in the 
life of the Prince of Wales, “The Flight Ma- 
chine,” a study of bird life, a picture of har- 
vesting and life on a cattle farm in Tasmania, 
and an intimate study of the life and habits 
of the aphis, or green fly. 

Although two programs have now been shown 
at the various schools, the teachers who are 
carrying out the experiments have not yet come 
to any eonelusion, but a report on their observa- 
tions will be issued by the Middlesex Education 
Committee within the next two months. In some 
eases the effect on the children is said to have 
been remarkable. Vague ideas they had formed 
from books and from lessons were crystallized 
in their minds. 

The chief difficulty in making talking films 
a permanent part of the ordinary school cur- 
riculum is the temporary scarcity of films. 
There is, however, a rapidly growing library of 
films of geographical, historical and general 
knowledge selected from the ordinary news films 
exhibited in cinemas, and, of course, demand 
from the education authorities would be quickly 
followed by supply. The Commission on Edu- 
cational and Cultural Films, on which the gov- 
ernment is represented, is trying to arrange 
for a duty-free exchange of educational films 
between all the countries in the world. 

The present experiment has been made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of the Western 
Eleetrie Company, which has placed at the dis- 
posal of the educational authorities, free of 
charge, its latest type of portable talking-pic- 
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ture producing apparatus. The films to be 
shown have been furnished by courtesy of the 
British Movietone News and the British In- 
structional Films, and are printed on non-in- 
flammable stock to obviate any risk of fire. 

The use of the talking film as an educa- 
tional instrument is strongly emphasized by 
Sir Arthur Keith, who in a letter describes 
himself as highly pleased with Dr. Lee’s med- 
ical film of the Caesarian operation, which he 
saw at Bush House, Aldwych. 


BROADCASTING IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

Aw International Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting will be held in Vienna, Austria, 
late this summer, at which the U. S. Publie 
Health Service will be represented in a diseus- 
sion of promotion of public health by radio. 

According to a statement made to the repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Daily, the service will be 
represented at the conference by the officer of 
the service stationed in Vienna for the inspec- 
tion of prospective immigrants destined for the 
United States. 

The American representative of the confer- 
ence, in charge of the preparation of the pro- 
gram, is Mr. Levering Tyson, of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education, of 
New York. Mr. Tyson has been assured the 
cooperation of the Health Service in carrying 
out the planned program by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Hugh S. Cumming. 

The service has already undertaken a survey 
of the use of radio in health education in the 
United States by questionnaires sent to all 
state, county and municipal health officers, and 
this information is being gathered for use in 
the contribution of the Public Health Service to 
the conference. 

The Surgeon General, in his letter to Mr. 
Tyson assuring his cooperation in the program, 
stated that radio broadcasting as a means of 
educating the public relative to matters of pub- 
lie hygiene and public health is used to a con- 
siderable extent in this country, not only by 
the federal service, but by state and local or- 
ganizations as well. 

The tentative program for the conference 
will be conducted under four heads, according 
to plans received by the service. They include: 
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The use of the radio as a means of direct 
education, the indirect educational influence of 
brvadcasting, the technique of broadcasting the 
spoken word, and the relationship between the 
broadeaster and the listener. 

Under the head of direct educational usage 
of the radio, there will be discussed its uses in 
combating illiteracy, supplementing profes- 
sional and technical education, promoting 
health and hygiene, teaching of languages, and 
musical. education. 

Under the head of indirect educational uses, 
the topies of political education, dissemination 
of news, dramatic broadeasts, and non-voca- 
tional talks of an informative and stimulating 
character, will be discussed. 

Under consideration of the technique of 
broadeasting the spoken word, the conference 
will diseuss forms, such as straight talks, dis- 
cussions, debates, running comments and 
“showmanship.” 

Under the topie of relationship between the 
broadeaster and the listener, the conference 
will consider the form of programs, the rela- 
tionship between the eye and the ear, the “wire- 
less diseusssion groups,” correspondence 
courses over radio, and contacts with other edu- 
cational groups. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS IN CUBA 

A speciAL cable from Havana to the New 
York Times, under the date of April 18, reads: 
“In pursuance of the administration’s declared 
policy of frank cordiality toward the opposi- 
tion, Secretary of the Interior Clemente Vi- 
vanecos announced that he was willing to act 
as mediator between the students of the Na- 
tional University and President Machado with 
the cooperation of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, Carlos Miguel de Cespedes. 

“Sefior Clemente Vivancos officially stated 
that the government was ready to open the 
university and all other scholastic institutions 
if the students would guarantee to abstain from 
further disorders. He is ready to receive a 
representative commission of students to coop- 
erate in bringing about a final solution. 

“On a basis of cordiality, the government is 
willing that the students should participate in 
polities, although always away from the uni- 
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versity, their views to have no connection with 
the scholastic organization. 

“Directors of the so-called left wing of the 
university stated that they were willing to make 
an agreement with the government right wing 
to the effect that the students, if the university 
were reopened, should not attend classes until all 
national political problems had been solved, as 
demanded by the opposition. 

“The Speaker of the House, Dr. Rafael Guas 
Ineclan, announced that the House would not 
delay consideration and discussion of the bill 
presented by the opposition last week and 
known as the ‘program of cordiality.’ The 
discussion will begin Tuesday afternoon, to- 
morrow being a holiday because of election: of 
representatives and senators in cities and towns 
where the Supreme Court ruled frauds had been 
committed in the elections on November 1. 

“The Spanish newspaper Informacion de- 
clares that President Machado will address an 
urgent message to Congress at an early date 
urging immediate steps to reform the Consti- 
tution, to take effect the latter part of the 
year. The paper says the message will include 
recommendations for a parliamentary govern- 
ment régime, the restoration of the Vice.Presi- 
deney and other features to restore cordiality.” 


THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM OF PORTO RICO 

THE benefits of the federal vocational edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation legislation 
have been extended to Porto Rico, according to 
Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, who has returned 
from a protracted visit to the island. Dr. 
Wright’s trip to Porto Rico was made at the re- 
quest of Governor Theodore Roosevelt. The 
purpose of his visit was twofold: To assist in 
preparing legislation which would enable Porto 
Rico to accept the benefits of vocational edu- 
cation and vocational rehabilitation, extended 
to it during the last session of Congress, and 
to assist in formulating plans for organizing a 
vocational education and rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

Under the terms of the vocational education 
bill now pending in the Porto Rican legislature, 
there would be created an Insular Board for 
Vocational Education composed of the Com- 
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missioner of Education, as chairman and ex- 
ecutive officer, the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture and Industry, and the Commissioner of 
Labor. The bill provides for vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture, trade and industry and 
home economies, and for a vocational rehabili- 
tation service for persons disabled through ac- 
cident, sickness or congenital causes. 

“The program for vocational education in 
agriculture,” Dr. Wright said, “will provide for 
the employment of between twenty and thirty 
teachers during the first year, who will handle 
agricultural courses in as many different 
schools, as well as the organization of a teacher- 
training program at the College of Agriculture. 

In the field of trades and industry the prin- 
cipal emphasis will be laid upon training for 
jobs in the needle trades which are dominant 
industries in Porto Rico. In addition, training 
will be given in building, mechanical and fur- 
niture making occupations, and in service occu- 
pations, such as those which obtain in the auto- 
mobile and radio trades. 

Home economies courses will be offered in 
both rural and city schools. Particular atten- 
tion will be given in these courses to food 
preparation and subjects concerned with the 
improvement of home and general living condi- 
tions in the island. 

Under the terms of the Bingham-Reed Act, 
extending the benefits of vocational education 
to Porto Rico, the Federal Board of Vocational 
Edueation will cooperate with Porto Rican edu- 
eational authorities in the promotion of voca- 
tional education and vocational rehabilitation 
in the same way that it now cooperates with 
the states in similar programs. 


ILLITERACY IN CALIFORNIA 


VierLInG Kersey, Director of Education of 
the State of California, writes to the U. S. Daily 
that the national campaign in connection with 
the elimination of illiterates is going forward in 
a very definite way in the State of California. 

Coincident with the appointment of a state- 
wide committee, representing all organizations 
interested in the elimination of illiterates and 
in the study of responsibilities in connection 
with the problem, there has been initiated a 
program of education. Already in every city 
in the State of California there are maintained 
classes for illiterates. 
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At the present time the State Department of 
Education is very definitely planning a program 
which will determine the following: 


(1) A definition of an illiterate. 

(2) The location of illiterates in the State of 
California. 

(3) The development of material which may 
be used in the instruction of illiterates. 

(4) A program of teacher training which will 
provide an adequate number of trained instructors 
so that the maximum amount of efficiency in ac- 
complishing the mastery of English and the 
mastery of acquired attitudes of American life, 
will be developed. 

(5) A program of organization arranged by 
the State Department of Education which lends to 
local communities an expert organizer to promote 
and organize classes for illiterates, in order that 
there may be as little lost time and motion in es- 
tablishing this work as possible. 

(6) A cooperative relation with all organiza- 
tions interested in the improvement of social con- 
ditions among illiterate groups so that there will 
be less over-lapping and more uniformity in the 
extension of instruction and service to these 
people. 

(7) A program of supervision which will aid in 
determining objectives and the accomplishment of 
those objectives in a state-wide way. 


This involves a study of incoming and new 
population in the state and also involves the 
development of a program of accounting which 
must be carried on in cooperation with em- 
ployers and local community officers, where 
there are from time to time found large num- 
bers of itinerant illiterate employees. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AN appropriation of $5,000 a year to the 
Cornell University Press for the next five years 
was made, according to the Cornell Alumni 
News, by the Board of Trustees at a recent 
meeting of the Committee on General Admin- 
istration. The board had already enacted a 
statute creating the press. The step next in 
order is the appointment of the governing 
body, which will be called the University Press 
Council and will consist of the President of 
the university ex officio, one member of the 
board and six members of the university fac- 
ulty. 

The organization of the press has necessarily 
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awaited the provision of funds for the publica- 
tion of books. Most if not all of the appro- 
priation will be available for production because 
the press will be able to keep down its expense 
of management by using existing facilities until 
the growth of its business requires it to expand. 
The press will be a publishing and not a print- 
ing enterprise. 

The board’s appropriation for the press was 
made on the recommendation of the Cornellian 
Council and that council is now inviting, from 
alumni and any other interested persons, con- 
tributions to the press’s $5,000 annual subsidy, 
hoping that all the subsidy ean be supplied 
without drawing upon unrestricted gifts to the 
Alumni Fund. 

Included in the statute is a provision for the 
appointment by the press council of three mem- 
bers of the university faculty who will serve as 
a committee on Publication. It will be the duty 
of that committee to select and to recommend 
to the press council such manuscripts as it 
judges to be worthy of publication under the 
press’s imprint, and it will have the sole au- 
thority to permit publication under that im- 
print. Any publication at the expense of the 
press, however, must be approved by the coun- 
cil also. 

All who are interested in the press have found 
a happy augury in the publication just at this 
time of Professor John Henry Comstock’s will 
bequeathing the Comstock Publishing Company 
to Cornell University. It is hoped that a way 
will be found to amalgamate interests so that 
the Cornell University Press may become in 
effect the successor of the Comstock Publishing 
Company. 


ART EDUCATION EXHIBITS IN 
BALTIMORE 

Tue Division of Art Education of the Balti- 
more City Public Schools, of which Leon L. 
Winslow is the director, has announced an ex- 
hibit of “Inexpensive Color Prints Suitable for 
School and Home Decoration,” to be held in 
the studio at the Administration Building An- 
nex, at Carrollton and Lafayette Avenues, Bal- 
timore, during the first two weeks in May. The 
exhibit embraces a number of reproductions of 
masterpieces of painting, all of which have 
been listed for study in the Baltimore art 
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course for the elementary schools. The prints 
have been attractively framed in molding de- 
signed by the Division of Art Education es- 
pecially for the occasion. The frames have 
been hung in conformity with the principles of 
interior decoration. 

This exhibit will be followed on May 18 by a 
display of costumes and stage properties made 
by elementary school children of grades three 
to six, inclusive, in connection with several 
units of work which had as their ultimate ob- 
jective the production of a school operetta. 

A special invitation has been extended to 
principals and to the Maryland Congress of 
Parents and Teachers to see both of these ex- 
hibitions which it is thought should be of inter- 
est to all concerned with the beautifying of 
schools and homes with pictures that can be 
procured at a nominal cost. An invitation has 
also been extended to all to see the art educa- 
tional exhibits, sponsored by the publie schools, 
on continuous display at the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. During the entire month of May 
art work of the Springfield, Massachusetts, 
publie school pupils will be on display in the 
children’s room at the museum. 


SCHOOLS FOR MUNICIPAL OFFICERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 

The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the establishment of a municipal university for 
the instruction of persons in New York State 
who are concerned with the administration of 
all branches of city and village affairs has been 
made possible by money provided by the Spel- 
man Fund of New York, according to an an- 
nouncement by the New York Conference of 
Mayors, with headquarters at Albany, New 
York. This arrangement will be for six years. 

The program embraces 22 classes of mu- 
nicipal officials. It is proposed to operate the 
police and fire extinguishing training schools 
on a yearly basis, while all other branches wil! 
be taught every two years. 

The school will be intensive and practical 
and will be conducted in cooperation with the 
various departments of state government fa- 
miliar with each particular class of municipal 
activity. Many of the sessions will be held in 
Albany, while others will be operated in various 
cities in the state where needed. 
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Forty-one subjects are to be covered in the 
six-year research program of the new plan, 
which has been based on proposals submitted 
by 1,300 officials asked to supply views regard- 
ing the problems needing study. 

The curriculum will range from the most ob- 
vious subjects, such as municipal recreational 
preparation and the standardization of assess- 
ment, to the preparation of a model building 
code and to the maintenance and control of 
publicly owned motor equipment. 

This study in practical government will be di- 
rected through the newly established bureau of 
training and research of the State Conference 
of Mayors and will be supervised by an advisory 
committee composed of prominent educators, 
governmental officials and other publie authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Walter T. Stone, formerly mayor of 
Syracuse, is chairman of the bureau. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE STUDENT 
SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE AT 
MOUNT HOLYOKE 


On April 11, at Mount Holyoke College, 
there was held an Intercollegiate Student Scien- 
tifie Conference which is the first of its kind 
and from that point of view is of scientifie in- 
terest. The idea of the conference originated 
with the scientific students at Mount Holyoke 
last year, and they had an interdepartmental 
meeting at that time. This year they invited 
the neighboring Connecticut Valley colleges to 
participate and to make it an intercollegiate 
conference. The colleges which actively par- 
ticipated were Connecticut College for Women, 
Massachusetts State College, Mount Holyoke 
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College, Springfield College, Smith College and 
Wesleyan University. The organization and 
planning was done largely by the students and 
the interest they have shown has been quite re- 
markable. The reports and the demonstrations 
were largely given by undergraduates, a few 
being done by graduate students. The regis- 
tration of students from colleges other than 
Mount Holyoke was one hundred and sixty- 
two. 

Following the opening meeting the day was 
given over to sectional meetings and demon- 
strations in the ten sciences—anthropology, 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, geology, physics, 
physiology, psychology, mathematies and zool- 
ogy—with the exeeption of an hour’s interlude 
for luncheon in the Wilbur Banquet Hall and a 
concluding general lecture by Professor Fred- 
erick A. Saunders, of the department of physies 
at Harvard University, who spoke on “Every 
Man’s Atom,” at which there was an attendance 
of over three hundred. 

Exhibits, reports and demonstrations went 
on simultaneously in all parts of Clapp Lab- 
oratory, Shattuck Hall and Williston Observa- 
tory. The most interesting and unusual demon- 
strations were repeated several times during 
the day in order to make it possible for most 
of the delegates to see them. 

It is hoped that following the present con- 
ference some permanent organization will be 
devised whereby the conference shall meet regu- 
larly at a different college each year, and shall 
expand its size so as to be comparable in its 
scope to the modél assembly of the League of 
Nations. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Own the oceasion of the precentenary-day exer- 
cises of Haverford College on April 18, the 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred on Dr. 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and on Dr. Thomas Sovereign Gates, 
president of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who with President W. W. Comfort, of Haver- 
ford College, made the addresses. 


Tue University of St. Andrews at its gradua- 
tion ceremonies in June will confer the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws on Dr. Edward Went- 
worth Beatty, chancellor of McGill University. 


Dr. Witiiam E. Seaiock, dean of Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, has accepted 
the presidency of Omaha Municipal University, 
on the understanding that the school will be 
moved to a better site, that the faculty will be 
augmented with four or five outstanding teach- 
ers and that extension work will be carried on 
widely in the city of Omaha. 


Dr. Wituis A. Sutton, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been reelected 
for the fourth term superintendent of the At- 
lanta schools. 
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Tue Bryn Mawr College prize of $5,000 
awarded to “an American woman in recognition 
of eminent achievement” has been presented to 
Miss Jane Addams, pioneer settlement worker 
and honorary president of the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 


Dr. Joun Grier Hippen, president of Prince- 
ton University, was given a dinner on April 18 
by Dean and Mrs. Augustus Trowbridge, of the 
Graduate School, in celebration of his seventieth 
birthday. After the dinner at Wyman House a 
silver loving cup was presented to him. 


A DINNER given by the faculty and friends of 
the College of the City of New York marked 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson’s association with the college. He 
was elected president in March, 1927. ‘A por- 
trait of Dr. Robinson was presented to the col- 
lege at the dinner, at which the speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Parke Kolbe, president of the Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn; Moses J. 
Stroock, chairman of the Board of Higher Edu- 
eation and chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the college, and Dr. George W. Edwards, 
dean of the School of Business. 


Proressor Fioyp K. RicHTMYER, newly 
elevated to the deanship of the Graduate School 
of Cornell University, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner in Willard Straight Hall on March 
25. Among the speakers was President Far- 
rand. 


Mr. Myron C. Taywor, chairman of the 
finance committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation and a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, was guest of honor at a recent dinner 
given at the Cornell Club, New York City, by 
the alumni of the Cornell Law School. The 
dinner was a token of the appreciation of the 
alumni to Mr. Taylor for having given the $1,- 
500,000 group of law buildings, which are now 
nearing completion on the Ithaca campus. 


Dr. Frep ENGeLHarnprt, of the University of 
Minnesota, has dedicated his recent book, “Pub- 
lie School Organization and Administration,” 
to his brother, Professor N. L. Engelhardt, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dr. J. A. Kosta.ex, professor of organic 
chemistry at the University of Idaho, has been 
appointed dean of the College of Letters and 
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Science, and Professor T. S. Kerr, professor 
of political science, has been appointed dean 
of the Junior College. Both appointments are 
effective on June 1. 


Dr. C. W. Huncerrorp, professor of plant 
pathology, assistant dean of the College of 
Agriculture and vice-direector of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University of 
Idaho, has been appointed dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Idaho, effective on 
June 1. 


Dr. Roya N. CHAPMAN has been appointed 
dean of the new Graduate School of Tropical 
Agriculture at the University of Hawaii. Dr. 
Chapman went to Honolulu in 1930 to direct 
the experiment station of the Association of 
Hawaiian Pineapple Canners. 


Proressor EvGENE H. Byrne, of the depart- 
ment of history of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Joun Ruri, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who recently resigned to 
accept a place on the faculty of New York 
University, has withdrawn his resignation and 
will remain at the University of Missouri. 


Dr. Grorce Howarp, superintendent of 
schools, Rowan County, North Carolina, has 
become professor of extension at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 


Dorotoy Mummery, professor of child de- 
velopment, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, has been appointed director of the 
nursery school, University of Texas. 


Dr. F. W. Maroney, president of Arnold 
College at New Haven, Connecticut, has re- 
signed. 


NicHotas McDowett McKnicut, adminis- 
trative officer at Columbia University, has been 
appointed principal assistant to Dean Hawkes 
of Columbia College with the rank of associate 
dean. 


Mr. SHecpy M. Harrison, vice-general di- 
rector of the Russell Sage Foundation and lec- 
turer in household economics at Teachers Col- 
lege, has been called to Washington to take 
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charge of the relief division of the President’s 
Committee on Unemployment. 


In consequence of the appointment of Mr. 
M. G. Holmes to be deputy secretary, the pres- 
ident of the British Board of Education has 
promoted Mr. A. R. Ainsworth, assistant sec- 
retary, to be principal assistant secretary, and 
Mr. S. H. Wood, principal private secretary, 
to be an assistant secretary. Mr. Ainsworth 
will have charge of elementary education, and 
Mr. Wood will have charge of the Office of 
Special Inquiries and Reports. 


M. W. Loneman, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Muskegon, Michigan, is now superin- 
tendent of schools, Newburgh, New York. 


Narr B. Burpank, instructor in the junior 
high school, Burlington, Vermont, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, Morrisville, 
Vermont. 


Proressor Danie, H. Ku tp, of the depart- 
ment of educational sociology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, plans to spend his sab- 
batical year (1931-32) in China, carrying 
further his studies, of which his “Country Life 
in South China” is the first published of the 
five volumes planned. 


Dr. Econ 8S. Pearson, of University Col- 
lege, University of London, who will lecture on 
statisties at the University of Iowa during the 
summer session, will give a series of four ad- 
dresses at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on May 1, 2, 4 and 6, to which friends of 
the college, as well as faculty and students, are 
invited. His first lecture will mark the official 
opening of the statistical laboratory of Teach- 
ers College. The New York Section of the 
American Statistical Association is holding a 
dinner meeting in his honor on April 30. Dr. 
Pearson is the son of Professor Karl Pearson, 
head of the Galton Statistical Laboratory. 


CuaRLes H. GrRanpdGENT, professor of 
Romance languages at Harvard and exchange 
professor to France for the second half of the 
current academic year, gave on March 3 the 
first of a series of public lectures at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris, on “Le théitre américain contem- 
porain.” On February 25 and 27 he gave two 
lectures on “Imitation” at University College, 
London. ; 
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Amon the speakers at the concluding session 
of the seventeenth annual conference of Super- 
intendents of Schools of Massachusetis held on 
April 22, 23 and 24 at the State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, were Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
professor at Harvard University, who spoke on 
“The Washington Bicentenary Celebration,” 
and William McAndrew, the title of whose ad- 
dress was “The Other Mr. Webster.” 


A rovGH hewn monument of native Cornish 
granite, in memory of the novelist, Thomas 
Hardy, the gift of American admirers, was un- 
veiled by Professor J. Livingston Lowes, of 
Harvard University, at Dorchester, England, 
on April 16. 


Epwarp Rosinson, director since 1910 of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
died on April 19, at the age of seventy-one 
years. 


Dr. Epwarp J. Coxicorp, founder of the 
Colby Preparatory School, now known as 
Colby Academy, died on April 9, in his eighty- 
second year. 


THE death is reported of Miss Elizabeth 
Knapp, since 1914 head of the children’s divi- 
sion of the Publie Library of Detroit. 


APPROPRIATIONS made by the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University for the University Corpora- 
tion alone amount to $12,859,929. This sum 
includes $9,931,542 to be expended for educa- 
tional administration and instruction. To the 
total amount is added $3,546,726, appropriated 
by Teachers College; 2,420, by Barnard 
College; $158,000, by St. Stephen’s College, 
and $206,057, by the College of Pharmacy. 
The increase over the appropriation for the 
current year is $680,601, and the estimated 
deficit against the general income of the cor- 
poration for the year 1931-32 is $262,748. It 
is expected that this deficit will be met by new 
gifts. 

By the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Stevenson 
Burk, the Cleveland School of Art will receive 
$975,000. 


Tue bulk of the estate, estimated at more 
than $250,000, of the late Byron Bancroft 
Johnson, formerly president of the American 
League, on the death of his wife and other rela- 
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tives, will become the property of Marietta 
College, Ohio. 


By the will of Mrs. du Pont Chandler, the 
University of Pennsylvania receives $50,000 
for a foundation to promote the study of agri- 
culture. 


A FORMAL announcement requesting teachers 
to continue their voluntary contributions to the 
School Relief Fund for two more months in 
order to carry their financial aid to needy 
school children into the summer vacation period 
has been made by Dr. O’Shea, superintendent 
of schools of New York City. At the same 
time Mayor Walker requested other city depart- 
ments to continue their contributions for two 
months. Dr. O’Shea, in a cireular to the 
schools, congratulated the teachers and other 
employees of the school system for their “most 
generous and effective work of the kind ever 
undertaken by the personnel of the depart- 
ment.” In the four months from November to 
March, the School Relief Fund received $263,- 
508, of which it has spent $216,739, leaving a 
balance of $46,769, according to figures of 
Frederick D. Chambers, treasurer of the fund. 
From their March checks, the teachers are ex- 
pected to contribute $63,500. Originally, the 
relief contributions were to have stopped now. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
recommendations designed to improve the ad- 
ministration of the University of Iowa were 
submitted to the Legislature on April 17 by a 
legislative committee after a six weeks’ investi- 
gation. Four members signed the majority re- 
port, with the other two submitting a less de- 
tailed statement. None of the reports suggested 
the discharge of any officers or employees, but 
confined recommendations to changes in pur- 
chasing supplies, construction of buildings and 
business management. Both majority and mi- 
nority documents asked that the university’s 
expansion program be curtailed until a more 
favorable financial condition is reached. 


Tue Eastman School of Music in Rochester 
in addition to laying stress on orchestral train- 
ing for its students who are players of orches- 
tral instruments is developing a string depart- 
ment of training for small ensemble playing. 
As evidence of what has been and is being ac- 
complished is the part now being taken by en- 
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sembles in the radio concerts which are broad- 
east each Wednesday by the Eastman School 
Orchestra over the NBC network. A number 
on a recent program was played by the East- 
man School Woodwind Quintet and the Hoch- 
stein Quartet of the Eastman School has been 
heard in these broadeasts and will be heard in 
the Chamber Musie concert of the coming 
Tenth Anniversary Music Festival to be con- 
ducted by the school in May. 


THE University of Michigan’s alumni read- 
ing bureau has surpassed expectations, accord- 
ing to Wilfred Shaw, director of alumni rela- 
tions. An offer to advise graduates on reading 
was issued four weeks ago. An average of 
fifteen letters a day, asking for reading lists in 
different specialties, are referred to the univer- 
sity librarian, who has, since the plan was 
launched, replied with 2,072 lists of books. 


The Journal of Adult Education reports that 
a faculty within the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh has been formed with the financial aid 
of the Buhl Foundation, which appropriated 
$21,000 for a three-year experiment in adult 
education. Heading the faculty is Charles W. 
Mason, readers’ consultant, who will meet all 
adults who wish to pursue any course of pur- 
poseful reading, and will plan courses suited to 
their needs. Mr. Mason has been associated 
with the University of West Virginia and the 
University of Buffalo. Louise M. Hulin is as- 
sistant to Mr. Mason. Grouped about them are 
the experts on the library’s staff. They will 
plan the reading courses in subjects which fall 
within their special fields, such as science, tech- 
nology and the arts. This service was made 
available on March 1, 1931. 


Tue University of Virginia Summer Quarter 
will open on June 22 and will continue until 
September 5, according to the catalogue for the 
1931 session which has just been published. Dr. 
Charles G. Maphis, dean of the summer quarter, 
announces that 350 courses will be offered this 
year by a faculty of 135 men and women. 
Eighty-one of these teachers are on the winter 
staff of the university. Courses offered include 
the following: in art, 3; in Biblical literature, 
3; biology, 16; chemistry, 11; commercial edu- 
cation, 12; commercial law, 3; dramatic art, 3; 
economic geography, 3; economies, 13; educa- 
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tion, 68; engineering, 3; English, 32; geology, 
3; history, 14; industrial and fine arts, 5; 
Latin, 11; library science, 10; mathematics, 11; 
medical sciences, 8; modern foreign languages, 
30; ineluding French, 10; German, 8; Italian, 
4 and Spanish, 8; music, 19; nursing educa- 
tion, 3; physical education, 15; physics, 3; 
political science, 7; rural social economics, 6; 
sociology, 12, and writing, 3. The summer 
quarter of the University of Virginia is an 
integral part of the university year. The 
courses in the College of Arts and Sciences are 
the same in character, method and in credit 
value as in the other quarters. In the depart- 
ment of education many professional courses 
for elementary and high-school teachers, which 
are not offered in the regular session, are given 
to meet certificate requirements. The summer 
quarter is divided into two terms. The first, 
of six weeks, begins on June 22 and ends on 
August 1, with lectures five times a week. The 
second, which opens on August 3 and ends on 
September 5, continues for five weeks, with lec- 
tures on six days each week. 


Five American students have been awarded 
fellowships for study in Belgium during 1931- 
1932 by the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Edueational Foundation. The new fellows are: 
Miss Norma LeVeque, instructor in zoology at 
the University of Colorado, who will study 
entomology; James M. D. Olmsted, professor of 
physiology at the University of California, who 
will conduct special research in physiology; 
Albert A. Roden, formerly instructor in poli- 
ties at Princeton and now in Belgium, who re- 
ceived a renewal of his fellowship in interna- 
tional law; Constant J. M. Van de Wall, art 
instruetor formerly at New York University, 
who will study primitive Flemish painting, and 
Allyn J. Waterman, assistant in zoology at 
Harvard University, who will study embry- 
ology. The Fellowship Committee that made 
the awards is composed as follows: Dr. Verncn 
Kellogg, National Research Council, Chairman; 
President James R. Angell, of Yale; Dean E. 
R. Furniss, of Yale Graduate School; Professor 
Edwin F. Gay, of Harvard; Dr. H. Alexander 
Smith, formerly of Princeton, and Dr. Perrin 
C. Galpin, Secretary. Each fellowship grant 
earries traveling expenses and stipend suffi- 
cient for a year’s advanced work at a Belgian 
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university. Eighteen fellowships have been 
awarded in Brussels to Belgian students who 
will come to American universities in 1931- 
1932. 


In response to many requests the Board of 
Extra-Mural Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge has arranged during the summer vacation 
of 1929 some courses of study which should be 
especially suited to the needs of students from 
English-speaking countries overseas. Encour- 
aged by the success of the summer session of 
1929, which was attended by persons from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Great Britain, New Zealand and 
the United States, the board has decided to offer 
similar courses of study in 1931. The summer 
session will be held for four weeks, beginning 
on Thursday, July 23, and closing on Wednes- 
day, August 19. For the sake of those who can 
not stay for the whole time the session will be 
divided into two sections. Preference will be 
given to those who can stay for the whole ses- 
sion. The session is designed for college and 
university graduates, teachers and persons of 
similar standing. It will consist partly of sys- 
tematie courses of lectures, and partly of some 
general lectures on English life and institutions. 
There will be two principal subjects of study, 
history and English literature. The program 
may be secured from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, New York. 


AccorpinG to The Christian Science Monitor, 
the decision of the New South Wales Govern- 
ment to dispense with the services of 600 mar- 
ried women teachers in the state schools was 
followed by prompt plans for a protest meeting 
of women’s organizations. The 600 teachers 
affected pleaded that they had a right to pursue 
the career to which they had devoted years of 
training, adding that, although their husbands 
were in receipt of satisfactory salaries, there 
was no guarantee that they would continue to 
be so. The government, however, refused to 
alter its decision, despite the fact that there is a 
shortage of capable teachers in Australia. 
United Associations (a body of three associa- 
tions of progressive propagandists) have taken 
the lead in an agitation on behalf of the married 
women teachers, calling to their aid all women 
graduates of universities. These, with other 
clubs and societies, are joining in a campaign 
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to defend the rights of women teachers, whether 
married or single, for it is said that a number 
of engagements to marry are in suspense, pend- 
ing finality of the Education Department’s ar- 
rangements. 


Tue Anglo-Canadian Education Committee, 
which was formed as a result of the visit of 
the head masters of public schools to Canada 
last year, has just, as reported in the London 
Times, issued a handbook to the Canadian uni- 
versities giving particulars of the facilities 
offered to boys from English schools. Mr. 
Amery and Sir Campbell Stuart are joint 
chairmen of the English committee, the offices 
of which are temporarily at Seymour House, 
Waterloo Place. Mr. H. E. Rubie, of ‘Dulwich 
College, acts as secretary. Christ’s Hospital 
has, it is pointed out, broken fresh ground by 
establishing six scholarships to MacDonald Col- 
lege (the agricultural college attached to Me- 
Gill University), and at least one local edueation 
authority has approved in principle the idea of 
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allocating funds for a scholarship tenable at 
a Canadian university—examples which it is 
hoped other schools and authorities may follow. 
The head masters saw the universities of Dal- 
housie, New Brunswick, McGill, Queen’s, To. 
ronto, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, and in every case were as- 
sured that a certain number of British boys 
would be weleomed. They came to the conelu- 
sion that while Canada offered no ready-made 
easy roads to fortune there were abundant 
openings wherever science was applied to in- 
dustry, particularly in mining, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, and for boys of real 
ability in pure science. Openings exist also to 
a considerable extent in commerce and chart- 
ered accountancy, and to a limited extent in law 
and medicine. The handbook gives details re- 
garding living conditions, general expenses, stu- 
dent activities, and the facilities offered to a 
boy for joining in athletics and games, and 
provides a brief illustrated account of each of 
the nine universities. 


DISCUSSION 


“A MOST LAMENTABLE COMEDY” 

WHILE reading Professor Grant Showerman’s 
article on the University of Wisconsin Experi- 
mental College, in the issue of ScHooL AND 
Society for April 11, I had the strange feel 
of something familiar in the words, or the 
meanings, or both, all the way through. But I 
could not locate this feeling. So I analyzed 
the argument, dissecting out the definite charges 
that the critic was making against the college 
and its director. I listed those charges. The 
two most important among them were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The Experimental College is an evil place, 
where young men are not disciplined as they 
should be, but where they are, rather, being 
corrupted in morals and manners, as is shown 
by the fact—one among many—that the break- 
age of windows in Adams Hall Dormitory is 
above the per capita average for window-break- 
ing on the campus. 

2. The Experimental College is a sacrilegious 
place, where the ancient and proper gods of 
the university and the state are almost com- 


pletely ignored, and where new gods, of ques- 
tionable morals, are set up and worshipped. 

Well, as I read these charges over, I imme- 
diately located the feel of familiarity that had 
haunted me. These charges, Mr. Editor, are 
exactly those which a trinity of patriots in 
Athens, something more than 2,300 years ago, 
made against Socrates and his experimental 
college of the market-place. Those three pa- 
triots were Meletus, a poet; Anytus, a busi- 
ness-man-politician, and Lyeon, a professor of 
rhetoric. All have achieved a shady immor- 
tality in the one way possible to them, namely, 
by making an attack upon a great man. These 
three made an affidavit against Socrates, who 
was, according to Plato “of all the men of his 
time whom I have known, the wisest, the 
justest and the best.” Professor Showerman’s 
article seems to be a sort of plagiarism upon 
the lost affidavit these three patriots offered 
against Socrates. 

Passing by all that, I have often wondered 
why so many classicists seem to be unaware 
of the meaning, perhaps even of the existence, 
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of certain of the classics. For example, in 
closing his article (or should I say, affidavit?), 
Professor Showerman says that “education is 
concerned with the everlasting attempt to com- 
municate old and mature truths to young and 
immature minds.” No collocation of words 
could more aptly deseribe the educational prac- 
tices universally employed in primitive groups 
before the rise of Athenian civilization, and 
in all those parts of the world, including many 
university classrooms, that have not even yet 
felt the impact of Greek criticism. But, to 
particularize a remark of John Stuart Mill, 
Professor Showerman “can not be too often 
reminded that a man once lived by the name 
of Socrates”: Greek criticism has shone in, 
here and there, upon primitive custom, and in 
a few instances, education has dared to try to 
help young men to think for themselves; that 
is, to aecept some share in their own educa- 
tion, and not be completely satisfied with the 
“old and mature truths,” even though a few 
extra windowpanes may be broken in the 
process. I should like to commend to Pro- 
fessor Showerman’s attention a rather famous 
statement from the “Apology,” namely, that 
“the unexamined life is a brutish life.” But 
I fear the professor would have chosen to be 
a fourth on the list of those who, in Athens, 
preferred the charges that brought the great 
teacher to his death. 

A final question: Since Professor Showerman 
is a Latinist, one presumably taught by Latin- 
ists, I should like to ask if he knows the root- 
meanings of that English word, of Latin deri- 
vation, namely, to educate? Even the Romans 
suspected that there was something more to 
education than Professor Showerman has in- 
cluded in his definition! 

JoserpH K. Harr 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


IF WE ABOLISH COLLEGE CREDIT 
HOURS 

THE grading-for-credit system has been a 
good deal like the weather, a nuisance which 
all condemn but do nothing about. Now at last 
President Hutchins and the University of Chi- 
cago faculty have broken through the cake of 
custom and propose to clean house. 

The objection to the credits system may be 
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briefly stated: It sets up a barrier between the 
teacher and the learner. The goal of the stu- 
dent almost inevitably becomes that of fcreing 
from a reluctant professor some reward for 
performance; emphasis is upon what he is get- 
ting instead of what he is achieving. The 
learning process is forced to operate by indi- 
rection under unfavorable conditions, and the 
true goal of education is largely obscured. 

These are old complaints: they have never 
been effectively answered. I do not think they 
can ever be effectively answered so long as we 
allow education to be treated as so many pack- 
ages of seed sealed up in little envelopes—so 
many of lettuce, so many of carrots, so many 
of daisies, and so on. Some of the students 
buy only the best grades of seed, others buy 
seconds and thirds. When their purchases 
amount to a certain amount, we send them 
forth as educated. Whether or not the seeds 
are planted or ever actually germinate we are 
afraid to inquire too closely. 

To remedy this situation I believe that we 
must eventually abolish credits and grades for 
credit. It is necessary to make clear to the 
student that the thing which counts is, first, 
whether he has really accomplished something 
worth while, and, only secondarily, whether his 
friend and teacher has sensed this accomplish- 
ment. 

When these objections are summarized under 
the caption of “grade hunting,” however, a 
certain confusion is evident. I do not believe 
we should give up grades as is proposed at 
Chicago. Indications of achievement are a 
valuable means of motivation which should 
by no means be dispensed with. From the 
pioneering work of C. H. Judd and of G. F. 
Arps onward it has been repeatedly shown 
that when we have knowledge of results we 
improve much more quickly. This calls not 
for the abolition of grades but for their ex- 
tension and improvement. The student should 
be graded—that is, be made aware of his 
excellencies and deficiencies—more often, more 
objectively, and in more detail. But the end 
and purpose of such grading, which is that 
the student may improve—that is, may learn 
—should not be obscured by linking these 
grades with the student’s ultimate success or 
failure academically. Improvement is then 
lost sight of in the pursuit of the main chance, 
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the professor becomes an enemy to be van- 
quished instead of an ally, growth and develop- 
ment yield to the pursuit of an “A” or a “D.” 

Teachers, of course, always proclaim their 
belief in the “real” objectives of their courses. 
It would be a parlous task to assign this belief 
its place in the twilight zone of half-beliefs. 
At any rate the realistically-minded student 
may be forgiven if he faces the fact that the 
one universal and officially sanctioned goal is 
that of a grade which yields a certain number 
of credit hours. The rest he regards as largely 
“eyewash.” Grades may be set free to do their 
best work educationally only by being divorced 
from credit hours. 

Of course this raises at once the question as 
to how we are to decide whom to graduate. 
One reply might well be that the question is 
less important than the prior one of how best 
to produce students fit to be graduated. Yet 
since it does seem desirable that there be de- 
grees, if possible we should determine fitness 
therefor. President Hutchins proposes final 
comprehensive examinations. At Antioch Col- 
lege where these examinations have been in 
operation for three years, they attempt to cover 
not merely the work of the major and related 
fields (as at Swarthmore first and now in many 
other colleges) but all important elements in 
the integrated curriculum. Few of those asso- 
ciated with this attempt to appraise the net re- 
sult of the student’s formal educational years 
would wish to give it up. None would will- 
ingly make it the sole criterion. Oxford and 
Cambridge with several generations of experi- 
ence behind them do rest everything upon the 
results of a single set of examinations, but 
despite the extraordinary excellence of the ex- 
amining thus traditionalized there is much dis- 
content. And few American universities or 
colleges, I fear, are prepared to face the ex- 
pense of the sort of examination machinery ze- 
garded as essential in Britain. 

Are we not then driven back upon the credit 
system? I think not. There remains a re- 
source never fully utilized since medieval days. 
I mean the mature and sober, responsible judg- 
ments of the teacher. 

Briefly I propose that each candidate for a 
degree be vouched for by a certain number, say 
five or six, of the professors. To the conven- 
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tional diploma might be added some such for- 
mula as this: 

“Recommended to the faculty for the degree 
by the undersigned, who have assured them- 
selves by personal acquaintance that the can- 
didate is possessed of intellectual integrity, the 
requisite maturity of judgment, and a substan- 
tial fund of knowledge, and who vouch for him 
to the faculty and to the company of scholars 
throughout the world.” 

Here would follow the signatures of the pro- 
fessors with their academic positions and such 
indications of their academic distinction as 
seems desirable. 

I do not think that this statement would be 
lightly signed by any professor worthy of his 
position. Nor do I believe it could easily be- 
come an empty form. It is true that it puts a 
very great burden upon individual professors; 
but that is where it belongs. We have sheltered 
too long behind group anonymity and, with a 
symbolic washing of our hands, have allowed 
unfit men to be graduated. What we know 
about a student should be available for use in 
promoting a high standard of academic 
achievement. 

And we do know a great deal. Even in our 
great universities we know quite well that some 
of our students have in them the beginnings of 
an education and may be trusted to carry on 
independently. Of others we are convinced to 
the contrary. But not the least of the merits 
of this proposal is that it would encourage that 
personal relation between teacher and pupil 
which is so often extolled and so seldom real- 
ized. 

So clear are the values which are promised 
by this plan that I should favor its introduc- 
tion even though credits be retained. But let 
us be clear about it; though they seem to sup- 
plement each other, the credit-hour system is 
really inimical to the whole purpose of educa- 
tion implied in this proposal. It is not by ac- 
cident that this plan suggested itself when one 
sought an escape from “academic bookkeep- 
ing.” However we may regulate our acts, there 
can be no compromise in our convictions with 
lesson-learning and its corollary the recording 
of so many letters representing so many “reci- 
tations.” Not at least on the part of those 
who look upon education as the deliberate and 
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thoughtful attempt to develop personal excel- 
lence. 
Horace B. ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Tue Onlo STATE UNIVERSITY 


WHAT SHOULD I DO ABOUT IT? 

Wut I was finishing high school my father 
died, leaving upon me the task of paying my 
own way in any further educational adventures, 
as well as the necessity of providing for the 
care of my mother. I managed to complete one 
year of college work in the normal school and 
thus qualified for the elementary certificate, 
good for two years, and renewable. Fortu- 
nately, I did not have to follow the procedure 
of most of my classmates—to begin my teaching 
in a rural school. My first year as a teacher 
was spent as principal of a four-room school 
in a small village. In the summer I went back 
to the normal school. 

I moved the next year to a different village, 
for there the high-school principalship was 
offered me, at an advance in salary of $5 per 
month. Ineidentally, this was a four-year, first- 
class high school, as rated by the university and 
the state department, and I was the youngest 
principal of such a school in the state. Again 
in the summer I went back to the normal school. 

I made another move in the third year, for a 
nearby village offered me the principalship of 
their schools at a salary increase of $15 per 
month. My work here attracted the attention 
of the superintendent in a nearby town, and I 
became his high-school principal, remaining in 
this position three years and resigning during 
the third year to enlist in the U. S. Army for 
the duration of the World War. I had by this 
time earned sufficient college credits to entitle 
me to the three-year life certificate. I could 
not spend an entire year in college because I 
could not accumulate sufficient funds, all the 
work of the second and third college years hav- 
ing been done in summer sessions and by cor- 
respondence. After the war, I was given 
another high-school principalship. Two years 
in this position gave me sufficient reputation so 
that a small superintendency was offered me. 
I had continued my summer school work in the 
old school, which had now become a “teachers 
college.” It was at the close of my second year 
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in this first superintendency that I received the 
degree of B.S. in education. 

During that same summer my wife became 
ill under circumstances which led me to with- 
draw from my school work and spend a year in 
searching for climatic conditions and medical 
care that would save her life. I lost the battle; 
at the end of ten months of illness, she died. 
This misfortune had used up all my savings 
and had necessitated the borrowing of several 
thousand dollars. After this loss, I secured an 
important supervisory position in a large high 
school, where I spent the next three years. 
However, I could not use my summers for the 
graduate work that I wanted to do, as I had 
to pay back those thousands of dollars that I 
had borrowed. 

My work in this position attracted attention 
and I was made assistant to the superintendent 
in a fairly large school system. One year here 
brought me an offer to take charge of a school 
system that had been permitted to lose its stand- 
ing with the state and the university authorities. 
By this time I was out of debt, but the job of 
rebuilding this school system required twelve 
months of each year. I did the job. The state 
and university people have testified to my suc- 
cess in no uncertain terms. The board of edu- 
cation in this town acknowledged their satisfac- 
tion by offering me a long-term contract. This 
I declined because in the meantime a large 
business concern, using the school market for 
their products, had asked me to do a year’s 
research work for them. This research work 
not only involved a doubling of my salary but 
gave me opportunity for performing a task that 
would be very beneficial to the profession and 
highly informative to me. I am now engaged 
in this research work. It will be completed 
during the approaching summer. Hence, I have 
begun to cast about for a position that will 
afford me a satisfactory re-entry into actual 
school work. 

Already I have made the discovery that many 
doors are closed to me because I do not have 
the master’s degree. What should I do about it? 
That I am successful as a teacher has been 
demonstrated. I have proved my ability as a 
supervisor. That I have achieved administra- 
tive distinction many eminent persons will tes- 
tify. But, I have been so busy doing useful 
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things that I have had no time to get the 
master’s degree. 

Recently I have read of the “degreeless dean” 
at Johns Hopkins. I note that President Wal- 
ter Williams, of the University of Missouri, has 
no college degrees. Apparently there are a few 
places where letters attached to one’s name are 
given minor consideration. But, in my case, I 
have already lost out in two positions that I 
could fill with distinction and suecess—all be- 


cause the A.M. degree has not been conferred 
upon me. 

I am not indulging in self-pity. I am not 
bitter about this thing. I am just wondering 
how many cases there are like mine, and how 
long America’s educational system is to be 
dominated by what William McAndrew ealls 
“these undemocratic heritages from aristocratic 
Europe.” What should I do about it? 

A MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


POLITICAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Arter denying a hearing a month ago to 
Governor Theo. G. Bilbo and his Board of Trus- 
tees, the Executive Committee of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States on April 4, in the Tutweiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, received a committee of 
Mississippians headed by State Superintendent 
W. F. Bond who came to urge postponement of 
the effective date of suspension of their univer- 
sity and colleges from September 1, 1931, to 
June 1, 1932. 

Mr. Bond was accompanied by Miss Clara 
Stokes, president, and Mr. W. N. Taylor, exeeu- 
tive secretary of the Mississippi Education As- 
sociation, Joseph E. Gibson, chairman of the 
M. E. A. Committee on University and Colleges, 
and Martin V. B. Miller, representing the 
alumni associations of Mississippi. The presi- 
dents of the four suspended institutions were in 
the hotel, but did not appear before the execu- 
tive committee. 

The plea was based on evidence that the 
people of Mississippi overwhelmingly condemn 
the wholesale dismissal of faculty members, that 
an election of governor and legislators pledged 
to set up a non-political board of trustees will 
occur this summer, and that the earliest date at 
which these duly elected officers can rectify the 
matter will be in January, 1932. Superinten- 
dent W. F. Bond presented letters from the six 
candidates for governor, four of which were 
very emphatic in making the necessary pledges. 

After an all-day session, the committee 
adopted the following statement, which, while 
it denied the specific plea of the Mississippians, 


offered some help in preventing the wholesale 
loss of students threatened for next fall: 


The Executive Committee of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools has been pleased 
to meet with the superintendent of education of 
the State of Mississippi, with officers of the Missis- 
sippi Education Association and with the president 
of the associated alumni of the Mississippi insti 
tutions. 

An invitation was extended through W. F. Bond 
to the presidents of the four Mississippi institu- 
tions affected by the action of the Southern Asso- 
ciation to meet with the Executive Committee and 
make any statement desired. 

After hearing all parties appearing, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, First, that this Executive Committee 
has no power to abrogate or amend the action 
taken by the Southern Association. 

Second, that the Executive Committee approves 
the efforts of the education association of Missis- 
sippi to make impossible the political control of 
the educational institutions of the state. And this 
approval is expressed in general terms without any 
purpose to interfere with any action, that may be 
deemed proper or advisable by the people of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Third, that this Executive Committee will recom- 
mend to the Southern Association the sympathetic 
consideration of any application for readmission 
by the institutions concerned, whenever adequate 
guarantees of changes in management and contro! 
of these institutions justifies such action. 

The Exeeutive Committee is composed of: 
Dr. Charles A. Brown, of Birmingham, presi- 
dent ex-officio; Dr. Guy E. Snavely, president of 
the Birmingham-Southern College, secretary; 
Dr. Theodore Jack, Emory University; Dr. H. 
M. Ivy, superintendent of schools, Meridian, 
Mississippi; Dr. N. L. Marquis, president of the 
North Texas State Teachers College; Dean 
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Harry D. Campbell, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, and Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, president of 
Tulane University. 

Sitting with the committee were: Chancellor 
J. H. Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University; Dr. 
W. D. Hooper, of the University of Georgia, 
chairman of the association’s commission on 
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higher institutions; and Dr. J. R. MeCain, presi- 
dent of Agnes-Scott College, chairman of the 
committee of triennial blanks. 
JosePH E. Gipson, 
Superintendent 
McComs City SCHOOLS, 
MISSISSIPPI 


QUOTATIONS 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S ADDRESS AT 
THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE! 


I CONSIDER it a great privilege to take even a 
small part in this celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Tuskegee Institute. Established 
half a century ago by Booker T. Washington 
through initial aid from the State of Alabama, 
it has grown into a great national educational 
institution devoted to the development of the 
Negro race and maintaining at all times a lead- 
ership in its advancement. 

It now is over sixty years since the Negro 
was released from slavery and given the status 
of a citizen in our country, whose wealth and 
general prosperity his labor has helped create. 
The progress of the race within this period has 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes of the most 
ardent advocates. No group of people in his- 
tory ever started from a more complete eco- 
nomie and eultural destitution. The fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Tuskegee marks 
at the same time almost the semicentennial of 
Negro progress. Within that period the race 
has multiplied its wealth more than 130 times, 
has reduced its illiteracy from 95 per cent. to 
20 per cent. and reduced its death rate by one 
half, 

It has risen to the ownership of more than 
750,000 homes, has accumulated property to the 
value of billions, has developed a far-reaching 
internal network of social, religious and eco- 
nomic organizations for the continued advance- 
ment of its people, has produced leadership in 
all walks of life that for faith, courage, devo- 
tion and patriotie loyalty ranks with all the 
other groups in our country. 

The greatest single factor in the progress of 
the Negro race has been the schools, private 
and publie, established and conducted by high- 

1Commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 


founding of Tuskegee Institute, transmitted from 
Washington to the chapel of the institute. 





minded, self-sacrificing men and women of both 
races and all sections of our country, main- 
tained by the states and by private philan- 
thropy, covering the whole field of education 
from primary school through to college and 
university. 

These public and private schools, particu- 
larly under the leadership of Tuskegee and 
other universities and colleges, have been the 
most effective agents in solving the problems 
created by the admission to citizenship of 4,- 
000,000 ex-slaves without preparation for their 
new responsibilities. That such a revolution in 
the social order did not produce a more serious 
upheaval in our national existence has been due 
to the constructive influence exerted by these 
educational institutions, whose maintenance of 
further development is both a public and pri- 
vate duty. 

The nation owes a debt of gratitude to the 
wisdom and constructive vision of Booker T. 
Washington, the founder of Tuskegee. His 
conception of education, based fundamentally 
upon vocational and moral training, has been 
worthily continued by his able successors, Dr. 
R. R. Moton, who likewise deserves the grati- 
tude of the nation for his many contributions 
to the solution of one of our most difficult na- 
tional problems. His ability and sanity and 
modesty have been powerful forces in progress 
and good will. 

We have still many problems to solve in this 
matter and no section of our country is with- 
out its responsibility or without room for prog- 
ress and improvement. I am convinced that 
there are within the Negro race, as the result 
of these institutions of which Tuskegee stands 
in the first rank, a body of men whose leader- 
ship and unselfishness can be depended upon 
to accomplish advancement and adjustment. 

A notable example of the proper spirit of 
approach in sane handling of these problems 
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is that developed in wur Southern states by the 
interracial commission. This movement devel- 
oped in the area where problems of interracial 
adjustment are presented on a large scale has 
been represented in its leadership and direction 
by the best element of both races working in 
effective cooperation for the good of each, and 
rendering valuable service to the whole country. 

Tuskegee Institute has greatly contributed to 
this movement. There can be no solution either 
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in the communities or government that is not 
based upon sympathetic understanding and ab- 
solute justice. 

Tuskegee has thus made a notable contribu- 
tion not only to the day-to-day training of the 
members of its race for their part in the life of 
the nation, but its leaders have a higher con- 
tribution to the adjustment of interracial prob- 
lems, which must awaken the gratitude of the 
nation. 


REPORTS 


A SURVEY OF UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


Wuize lusty praises of the sports publicists 
have focused public attention almost altogether 
on football activities during the fall season, 
data obtained from twenty-eight universities re- 
veal that the superintendents of university 
pressrooms have been as busy as the coaches 
and quarterbacks. 

The study evidences not only a commanding 
list of new publications, comparable in many 
respects with those of the leading book publish- 
ing concerns, but also seems to establish a close 
correlation between a university’s scholastic 
prestige and the amount of effort expended in 
publishing and distributing materials of an high 
intellectual order. 

The institutions from which information was 
obtained for the year 1928-29, were: Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, Stanford, Chi- 
eago, Ohio State University, University of 
North Carolina, University of California, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, University of Indiana, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of Kansas, 
University of Washington, Oklahoma A. & M., 
University of Nebraska, University of Oregon, 
University of Pennsylvania, Tulane University, 
Berea College, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Marquette University, Pacifie Union College, 
University of Alberta (Canada), Baylor Uni- 
versity, University of Colorado, University of 
Texas and the University of Oklahoma. While 
the study does not include all institutions en- 
gaged in operating university presses, it con- 
siders practically all of those engaged in large- 
seale publishing. 

The increasing importance of this phase of a 
university’s activities is indicated by the com- 
paratively large investments in equipment and 


buildings, the annual volume of work, and the 
recognition on the part of administrators of the 
opportunities and responsibilities in publishing 
and distributing scholarly research. In two 
cases, investment in a building equalled $100,- 
000, in two other eases it ranged from $60,000 
to $100,000, and in four eases from $20,000 to 
$60,000. In four cases, the equipment invest- 
ment exceeded $100,000, in two cases it ranged 
from $50,000 to $100,000, and in 15 cases from 
$12,000 to $50,000. Of those reporting, in two 
eases the average annual cost of operation ex- 
ceeded $98,000, in six eases it ranged from $45,- 
000 to $98,000, and in eleven eases it ranged 
from $12,000 to $45,000. In six cases, all or a 
part of the contracts were farmed out. The 
Columbia University Press, for example, which 
engages in the publishing of books, the opera- 
tion of a bookstore, and the printing of uni- 
versity supplies, did not own a printing plant 
but contracted for all work done. North Caro- 
lina and Minnesota, like Columbia, farmed out 
constracts to private concerns. 

For comparative purposes, it may be of in- 
terest to note that “There are 15 land-grant in- 
stitutions that own and operate printing plants 
on their campus. They represent capital in- 
vestments ranging from $20,000 to $55,000, the 
equipment being sufficient to do a greater part, 
if not all, of the institutional printing. One 
of the plants does an annual business of $109,- 
000 and two others an annual business of ap- 
proximately $90,000. The value of the output 
of the others varies from $16,000 to $40,000." 
Though no differentiation is made in the types 
of printing done in the land-grant schools, “the 

1‘*Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 


ties,’’ U. 8S. Department of Interior, Office of 
Education Bull. No. 9, 1: 215, 1930. 
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cost of printing for the fiseal year of 1928-29 
at 32 institutions reached the total of $1,009,- 
000... . The highest expenditure by a single 
institution for printing during the year was 
$119,700. The cost of printing in two other 
institutions ranged between $100,000 and $115,- 
000, and in four institutions between $50,000 
and $100,000. There were seven instutions with 
expenditures varying from $20,000 to $550,000, 
and eight between $10,000 and $20,000. The 
lowest expenditure reported by any college was 
$1,044, while eight other institutions gave the 
cost of printing between this figure and 
$10,000.72 

University presses were originally organized 
for the purpose of printing pamphlets, office 
supplies, catalogues, ete. Many began their ac- 
tivities with mimeographing and multigraphing 
equipment and a small amount of type, and 
have expanded to a point where they can sat- 
isfy the average printing and publishing needs 
of the university. In four instances, the facil- 
ities were such that the presses printed the an- 
nual, in addition to books and other materials. 
In all eases, with five exceptions where the press 
was organized without ownership of equipment 
but with a set-up to let contracts after obtain- 
ing formal bids, the presses were equipped to 
publish books. In practically all instances, of- 
fice supplies, eatalogues, and bulletins were 
handled. Alberta, Kansas, Stanford, Oregon, 
Pacifie-Union, Ohio State, Texas, Indiana, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic, Baylor, Marquette, and Berea 
printed the instutition’s newspaper. Newspa- 
pers from many schools indicated the use not 
only of the latest type of machinery and the 
best technical methods, but also the presence of 
a well-organized administrative unit. 

The primary function of a press is to serve 
the scholarship of the world of arts, sciences, 
and letters by publishing worthy research of 
learned men. While it is true that commercial 
publishers handle a large number of such pub- 
lieations and must necessarily continue to do so 
in some degree, they must impose certain limita- 
tions on the materials intended for publication. 
The commercial publishing house can not dis- 
regard profits. Certain of its publications may 

2**Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 


ties,’ U. S. Department of Interior, Office of 
Edueation Bull. No. 9, 1: 212-213, 1930. 
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entail little profit or even a loss, but the total 
volume of business must show at least a fair 
profit. It must, in varying degrees, consider 
potential publications in the light of their suit- 
ability for extended circulation. 

The university press, in fulfilling its primary 
functions, performs a very genuine service in 
publishing scholarly projects that would not 
otherwise be available to the public because they 
would offer little prospect of profits to the com- 
mercial publisher. It can afford to operate with 
a small profit, and even with no profit, because 
its aim is educational rather than financial, to 
disseminate knowledge rather than necessarily 
to acquire financial gain. 

The average annual profit, where profits were 
made, was less than 10 per cent., according to 
the study. While profits are usually difficult to 
make, most institutions showed either no profit 
or a small profit because they converted what 
would otherwise have been a profit into added 
equipment or other facilities that would better 
enable them to perform their functions. In 
synchronization with the best business prac- 
tices, presses must first serve their educational 
purposes, if their functions are to be fully per- 
formed. The fact that in all cases the financial 
administration indicated priority of educational 
purpose over mercenary motive is a tribute to 
the value accorded this fine type of intellectual 
activity. 

The announcements from the various presses 
present a range and volume of titles that com- 
pare favorably with those from the long-estab- 
lished publishing houses. Production and dis- 
tribution require not only the proper financial 
organization, but also editorial, mechanical, 
sales, accounting, and other units to carry on 
the work properly. The method of organiza- 
tion, varying in its scope, aims, and type, must 
correlate the highest literary standards and 
scientific merits with mechanical excellence and 
business sanity. The administrative organiza- 
tion differs externally in various institutions, 
but internally a uniformity of principle prevails 
in accordance with which the organization is 
set up. 

The principle prevailing is that of a board or 
committee, in charge of a chairman or director 
who is in most eases appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the president. At Princeton it 
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consists of a council of fifteen members, an 
executive committee composed of five trustees 
appointed by the council, and a manager chosen 
by the trustees; at North Carolina a board of 
governors with ten professors and three alumni; 
at California a manager appointed by the 
president; at Harvard a department adminis- 
tered by a director appointed by the president; 
at Stanford a manager, and a committee of five 
composed of the comptroller, the librarian of the 
university, the editor of the Press, the sales 
manager of the Press, and the manager of the 
Press, ete. 

The comprehensiveness of the administrative 
unit, beyond that of the primary officers and 
their assistants, depends on the extent of the 
service the press is intended to perform and the 
means and requirements of expansion. More 
penetrating effort or increased production nat- 
urally necessitate administrative provisions. 
Whether the press is a department operated 
directly by the university or a separate organi- 
zation controlled but not managed by the uni- 
versity, whether the business requires coopera- 
tive advertising as is practiced by several 
presses, whether it demands increasingly tech- 
nical procedures or merely a simple form of 
organization, depends on the aims and volume 
of the business. In any ease, the objective 
basis of procedure is excellency of scholarship, 
skill in production, and business efficiency. 

The lofty motives prompting this type of 
university activity account in part for its edu- 
cational services. President Hadley said, in 
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November, 1919: “The thing on which I look 
back with most satisfaction in my whole admin- 
istration is the development of the publishing 
work of the University and the recognition it 
has obtained throughout the world. I regard 
the Yale Review and the Yale University Press 
as our best products of the last twenty years.’ 
In the words of President Wilbur, “the fune- 
tion of the Press is to publish books that wil! 
promote human welfare generally.”* Among 
other things, the primary function of a univer- 
sity press is service to scholarship in the world 
of letters, arts, and science. Any university 
whose program fails to recognize fully and 
sympathetically this duty falls short of per- 
forming its full responsibility in society. 

At a time when institutions of higher edu- 
cation are being compelled to redefine their 
scope and objectives in accordance with the 
system of present-day civilization, and to ar- 
range their curricula and other activities in com- 
plianee therewith, provisions may be made for 
a closer observance of the more genuine re 
sponsibilities of the university. The univer- 
sity press is a comparatively inexpensive means 
of continuing and extending the work of the 
classroom, of administering to an alumni col- 
lege program, of serving the publie generally 
in a cultural way, and of fulfilling a duty to 
scholarship. By so doing, the university can 
contribute very greatly to its finer and more 
genuine responsibilities to the world. 

EuMeER J. Ema 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


MENTAL HEALTH STATISTICS OF 
NEGRO COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


In connection with the regular administration 
of intelligence tests to the freshman class at 
Howard University in the autumn of 1930, a 
survey of the mental health of the 203 members 
of the class present (the taking of the intelli- 
gence tests not being rigorously compulsory at 
this institution) was undertaken. For this pur- 
pose the Mental Hygiene Inventory devised by 
S. Daniel House was employed. This “inven- 
tory” consisting of 100 questions concerning 
the absence or the extreme or moderate presence 


of psychoneurotie symptoms in childhood and 
maturity is a revision of the older Woodworth’s 
Psychoneurotie Questionnaire (sometimes called 
the Personal Data Sheet). The first 30 ques- 
tions relate to psychoneurotic symptoms in 
childhood and the last 70 to psychoneurotic 
symptoms in maturity. The inventory has been 
standardized by its author for normals and 
psychoneuroties. For its standardization 400 


8 George Parmly Day, ‘‘ Yale University Press,’’ 
a pamphlet descriptive of the Yale University 
Press, 1920. 

4 David A. Lamson, ‘‘ Making Stanford Books,’’ 
a reprint from The Stanford Illustrated Review, 
January, 1930. 
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normals from eastern colleges and 70 psycho- 
neuroties from Veterans Hospital No. 81, West 
Point (Cadet Hospital) and from psychiatrists 
were investigated by House. Statistical treat- 
ment of his results is published in a monograph 
entitled, “A Mental Hygiene Inventory.” 


I. NORMALITY OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
Group AS TO MENTAL HEALTH 
(a) Average Frequencies of Psychneurotie Symp- 
toms for 203 Negro College Freshmen: 


Maturity 


Childhood 
Ex- Mod- Ex- Mod- 
treme erate treme erate 
Males 

(104 cases) 207 846 215 1,949 

Females 
99 cases ) 321 744 451 1,944 
Totals 528 1,590 666 3,893 
Aw. ¥. 2.601 7.833 3.281 19.177 


Combined Av. F.: 
Childhood—10.434 Maturity—22.458 
b) Average Frequencies of Psychoneurotic Symp- 

toms for House’s 400 Normals: 


Childhood Maturity 
Ex- Mod- Ex- Mod- 
treme erate treme erate 
917 3,831 1,616 8,422 
Av. F. 2.292 9.577 4.040 21.055 


Combined Av. F.: 


Childhood—11.87 Maturity—25.09 


(c) Average Frequencies of Psychoneurotic Symp- 
toms for House’s 70 Psychoneurotics: 


Childhood 





Maturity 
Ex- Mod- Ex- Mod- 
treme erate treme erate 
125 361 947 1,695 
Av. F. 1.785 5.157 13.914 24.214 
Combined Av. F.: 
Childhood—6.942 Maturity—38.128 





18. Daniel House, ‘‘A Mental Hygiene Inven- 
tory,’’ Archives of Psychology, No. 88. The in- 
ventory itself is published by C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chieago, Ill. 
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With the statistical data obtained by House 
at hand, it was possible to treat comparatively 
the results obtained from the 203 Negro Col- 
lege Freshmen. 


(d) Comparison of Combined Average Symptom- 
Frequencies for 203 Negro College Fresh- 
men with those obtained by House for 400 
Normals and 70 Psychoneurotics: 


Childhood Maturity 


Combined Av. F. Combined Avy. F. 


203 Negro college 


lege freshmen 10.43 22.46 
House’s 400 nor- 
mals 11.87 25.09 


House ’s 70 psycho- 
neurotics 6.94 38.13 


From these combined average frequencies it 
appears that the psychoneurotic symptom-fre 
quencies of the Negro college freshmen more 
nearly resemble those of House’s normals. In 
other words the mental health of the Negro eol- 
lege freshman is approximately normal. In 
childhood he is slightly below normal while in 
maturity slightly above normal. 


II. RACE DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL HEALTH 


Childhood Maturity 


Combined Av. F. Combined Av. F. 


193 Negro college 
students pre- 
viously investi- 


gated by writer? 10.12 24.10 
203 Negro college 
freshmen 10.43 22.46 


House’s 400 nor- 
mals (white col- 
lege students) 11.87 25.09 





It appears from the combined average symp- 
tom-frequencies of 203 Negro college freshmen 
or of 396 Negro college students investigated 
altogether that the mental health of Negro and 
white college students is approximately identi- 


2 Manuscript embodying results accepted by 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology for 
publication April, 1931. 
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eal. The slight difference is in the direction of 
a lower average symptom-frequency in both the 
childhood and maturity of the Negro which 
if interpreted in the light of House’s standard 
groups would mean that the Negro is slightly 
more psychoneurotie in childhood than the white 
and slightly more mentally healthy than the 


white in maturity. 


III. CoMPARISON OF THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE 
203 Necro COLLEGE FRESHMEN AS TO SEX 
(a) Average Frequencies of Psychoneurotic Symp- 

toms for 104 Males: 


Childhood Maturity 


Ex- Mod- Ex- Mod- 

treme erate treme erate 

Totals 207 846 215 1,949 

Av. F. 1.990 8.134 2.067 18.740 
Combined Av. F.: 

Childhood—10.124 Maturity—20.807 


(b) Average Frequencies of Psychoneurotic Symp- 


toms for 99 Females: 


Childhood Maturity 
Ex- Mod- Ex Mod- 
treme erate treme erate 
Totals 321 744 451 1,944 
Av. F. 3.242 7.515 4.555 19.636 


Combined Av. F.: 
Childhood—10.757 Maturity—24.191 


(cv) Comparison of Combined Average Symptom- 
Frequencies for 104 Males and 99 Females: 


Childhood Maturity 


Combined Av. F. 


Combined Av. F. 


20.807 
24.191 


10.124 
10.757 


104 males 
99 females 


Thus it appears that the average psycho- 
neurotic symptom-frequencies of the males are 
somewhat lower than those of the females in 
both childhood and maturity. This disparity 
between the sexes is more noticeable in maturity. 
If these results are interpreted in the light of 
House’s standard groups, they would mean that 
while the two sexes are approximately normal 
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in mental health the male Negro college fresh- 
man is slightly less normal than the female in 
childhood and more noticeably supernormal in 


maturity. 


IV. RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND MENTAL 
HEALTH IN 203 NEGRO COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 


Intelligence 
Score Average Psycho- 
Median neurotic Symp- 
Interval tom-Frequency 
Otis Self _ 
Admin. 
Form B. Childhood Maturity 
(30 min.) 
(a) 
The entire group 


(M and F) 
(203 Negro college 


freshmen) 40-44 10.434 22.458 
104 males 40-44 10.124 20.807 
99 females 35-39 10.757 24.191 
(b) 

Males, 

upper half 4549 9.807 19.460 

lower half 30-34 10.441 22.153 
Females, 

upper half 45-49 10.468 24.223 

lower half 30-34 11.121 24.346 





From inspection of the tables in Part IV it 
appears that the average psychoneurotic symp- 
tom-frequency for this group of Freshmen 
diminishes slightly but consistently with de- 
crease in intelligence both in childhood and 
maturity. In the light of House’s standard 
groups, this result means that the more intelli- 
gent the freshman, the less normal in mental 
health he was in childhood and that the more 
intelligent the freshman, the more mentally 


healthy he is in maturity. 
F. C. SuMNER 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
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